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NATIONAL ASSN’S 
VIEW OF COMMISSIONS 


Position Is That a Limitation of Agents 
Must Come With Compensa- 
tion Change 


ONLY REFORM WORTH WHILE 


Two Questions Dovetail—President 
Roth and Secretary Putnam Visit 
New York City 


At the Indianapolis Convention of 
the National Association of Local In- 
surance Agents no definite action was 
taken on the subject of contingent com- 
missions, but the question was held 
over for consideration during the year. 
Since then there has been considerable 
speculation as to what action the As- 
sociation is to take on the subject. 

The Eastern Underwriter is in a posi- 
tion to state that the present views of 
the leaders of the Association are sub- 
stantially as follows: 

There is no use in trying to effect 
any change in the matter of agents’ 
compensation, or any general reform, 
without at the same time considering 
the matter of agency appointments. 

What is the use of trying to improve 
the business by a new commission plan, 
and continue the present indiscriminate 
appointment of incompetent agents? 
These two questions dovetail and must 
be considered at the same time. 

Agency appointments can be improv- 
ed by State laws, but preferably by the 
companies and the agents themselves. 

Local rules setting up standards of 
appointment, and limitations as to the 
number of agents to be appointed are 
feasible and could be supported by the 
companies as well as the agents. 

Sole agency rules are desirable in 
most localities, and in every city, how- 
ever large, certain limitations are nec- 
essary in order to restrict multiple ap- 
pointments. 

President Roth, of the National As- 
sociation of Local Insurance Agents, 
and Henry H. Putnam, secretary of the 
Association, were New York visitors 
this week. While here they had con- 
ferences with company officials, but not 
on the subject of commissions. It was 
interesting to note that their reception 
by company officials was much more 
cordial than it was three years ago 
when one of the underwriters, after 
making some sarcastic comments about 
the agency organization, and, appear- 
ing more or less bored by the whole 
proceeding, finally interrupted the con- 
ference to say: “I must go, or I'll miss 
the ball-game.” 
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E. E. RHODES ON 
REAL MUTUALIZATION 


Vice-President of Mutual Benefit Speaks 
at Banquet of New York 
Association 
SHOULD NOT BE FAVORITISM 
Two Strong Resolutions Against Re- 
bating and Twisting Passed With- 
out Dissent 


E. E. Rhodes discussed the true prin- 
ciples of mutuality at a meeting of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of New 
York on Tuesday night. He declared 
that old policyholders should be treated 
just as generously and fairly as more 
recent Other features of a 
lively meeting were the passage of re- 


entrants. 


solutions asking companies to agree to 
refuse insurance on persons known to 
be hunting rebates; asking companies 
to incorporate anti-twister questions in 
their applications (similar to the ques- 
tions asked by the Metropolitan, Pru- 
dential and Pacific Mutual); questions 
also to be incorporated in the medical 
blanks; asking companies to notify the 
insurance departments when they can- 
celled an agent’s license for cause 
These were the three suggestions of- 
Lawrence Priddy at the as- 
sociation’s dinner last month in the 
Hotel McAlpin. James V. Barry made 
one of his clever, inimitable talks. 
Mr. Rhodes’ Talk 

Before talking about mutuality Mr. 
Rhodes discussed the new mortality 
table. 

There is considerable talk among 
agents that the table when it finally is 
completed and adopted will cut down 
their incomes Mr. Rhodes told the 
agents that they should not be un- 
necessarily alarmed. His talk about 
mutuality follows: 


fered by 


“Recent events in the life insurance 
world have brought the idea of mutual- 
ity to the fore. We speak of a mutual 
company as one without capital stock, 
but this is a very narrow definition, 
and one to which I would not like to be 
festricted. The word ‘mutual’ implies 
a relation, and this relation may be— 
possibly should be, found in a life in- 
surance company with capital stock as 
Well as one without. The relation is 
a double one, which signifies reciproca- 
tion, or interdependence. We speak, for 
example, of mutual interests, by which 
we mean that certain parties have a 
common, or equal, interest in a certain 
matter. It is with this thought in 
mind that I would like to discuss the 
idea of mutuality this evening. 

All Policyholders on an Equality 

“A mutual company, as I view it, is 
one which regards its participating 
policyholders as being upon an equal- 
ity; in other words, a mutual company 
is one which does not give certain ad- 
vantages to some policyholders and 
withhold them from others. As a com- 
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pany increases in age and size the of New York. The plan provides for an 


maintenance of this equality becomes 
increasingly difficult, and exact justice 
becomes practically impossible. We 
have, for example, policies issued at 
various times, under different rates of 
premiums, and with different reserve 
bases, and other varying conditions. A 
large life insurance company literally 
has thousands of homogeneous groups, 
based upon the age of the policyholders 
when insured, the kind of policies, the 


premium rate, the reserve basis, and 
the conditions of the contract. Such 
being the case, the best that can be 
hoped for. is that substantial justice 
shall be done each individual group. 
Even the rendering of this substantial 
justice calls for the exercise of such 


skill and judgment that the most con- 
scientious underwriter may here and 
there fail, but his failures are not like- 
ly to be serious 

“Let us try to lay down certain gen- 
eral principles. If it is a question of 
adopting new forms of policies, with 
the incorporation therein of certain 
privileges of greater value than have 
heretofore been given to policyholders, 
it would be unmutual to grant such 
privileges to new policyholders unless 
they were at the same time extended 
to present policyholders. Take, for 
example, the application this prin- 
ciple to the surrender charge, and let 
us assume that it is proposed to waive 


of 


the exaction of any surrender charge 
whatever. It seems to me that the 


which should be asked in 
this connection would be “Shall it be 
waived for old policyholders?” If the 
answer is in the negative for old policy- 
holders, it should in the nega- 
for new policyholders, for certéin- 
1, the old policyholders, who have paid 
their way and have helped make 
the company what it is, are entitled to 
as liberal treatment new entrants. 
Again, let us assume that old policies 
contain restric to residence, 
travel, it is pro- 


first question 


also be 


tive 
who 
as 


t10nS as 


or 


or occupation, and that 














posed to eliminate these restrictions 
from new policies. If it is not consid- 
ered proper to remove these restric- 
tions from old policies, it is not right 
to eliminate them from the new. 
Cost of Insurance 

“Mutuality also requires that the cost 
of insurance hall be equally appor- 
tioned among » members of the com- 
pany. The premium rates for all class- 
es of policies should be consistent, not 
only with regard to the benefits in- 
vulved jut also with respect to the 
risk incurred I can remember when 
a certain company charged a higher 
rate at some ages for a 20 Premium 
life policy than it did for a 20 Year 
Endowment policy, and I have seen 
other rates which were so constructed 
that in event of loss the burden would 
be very unequally distributed; in fact, 
some policyholders might escape any 
part of the burden. In addition to con- 
sistent premium rates, mutuality also 

lires la irplus shall be appor- 
t ed juitabl) It is in this matter 
that t strict exercise of mutuality be 
comes most difficult. It is a well known 
fact that the present-day methods ot 
distribu g surplus in America are 
) d upo hat is known as the ‘con 
tributior lan hic ised in 
the ir] Sixtle by Sheppard 
Homan s and David Parks Fackler, then 


of the Mutual Life Insurance Company 


analysis of the various sources of sur- 
plus and for the apportionment thereof 
on equitable principles. Actuaries have 
departed widely from the original 
method proposed by Messrs. Homans 
and Fackler, but the essential princi- 
ple of the plan has been preserved in- 
tact, although perhaps no two compa- 
nies use precisely the same method. 
Surplus 

“There are five regular sources of 
surplus: one arises from the fact that 
premium loadings are generally more 
than sufficient to meet the purposes 
for which they are provided; another 
arises from the fact that the mortality 
among insured members is less than 
that called for by the table used as a 
basis for computing premiums and re- 
serves; the third arises from the fact 
that the rate of interest earned upon 
the invested policy reserves exceeds 
the rate required to maintain the re- 
serve; the gains arising from the al- 
lowance of less than the reserve on 
policies voluntarily terminated by the 
insured constitute the fourth source; 
and the fifth is profits arising from in- 
vestments. 

Investments 

“In apportioning surplus among the 
various groups of policies, exact jus- 
tice is neither attainable nor desirable. 


Strictly homogeneous groups would 
consist only of policies issued under 
the same plan, at the same premium 


rate, and under the same general con- 
ditions. It is impossible to imagine a 
life insurance company so large that 
the law of averages would be applic- 
able to the several groups so obtained. 
Each small group cannot be segregated 
and treated independently. A com- 
pany’s investments, for exampie, are 
held for the protection of the company 
as a whole, and no particular invest- 
ment can be said to belong to any par- 
ticular group. If the contrary were 
true, a loss arising on any particular 
investment would have to be charged 
to the particular group to which it was 
allotted, and such group might there- 
by easily become bankrupt. If death 
losses were to be charged to the par- 
ticular groups to which they belong, 
one or two losses arising in a particu- 
lar group might cause a deficit in the 
funds thereof which would continue 
during the entire history of the group 
Then, again, there are general expens- 
es incurred in the conduct of the busi- 
ness which cannot be apportioned with 
any degree of exactness among the va- 
rious policy groups. Under these cir- 
cumstances it would not be difficult to 
formulate a dividend scale which would 
be unduly liberal in the early policy 
vears. Such a scale would be adopted, 
primarily, as a competitive measure, 
and would be violative of mutuality. 
“The allowances made to retiring 
policyholders enter into the question 
which we are discussing. I am in thor- 
ough accord with that great American 
actuary and lawyer who stated several 
years ago that the truth was too clear 
to be disputed, that reserves are, 
mathematically and in morals, the 
property of the person from whose pre- 
miums they have come, notwithstand- 
ing that many actuaries whose opin- 
ions are of great weight have held to 
the contrary. The principle has been 
so firmly and, I believe, permanently, 
written into our laws, that any discus- 
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sion of this point at the present time 
is, in my opinion, entirely academic. 
Nevertheless, it is also clear that the 
retiring policyholder ought not to be 
permitted to withdraw upon terms 
which are injurious to the continuing 
members. 
Policy Loans 

“We have recently been told that in 
the matter of policy loans a company 
should have a right to charge as high 
a rate of interest as was obtainable in 
any given locality. In other words, if 
money were worth eight per cent. in 
Texas and four per cent. in New York, 
the company should have a right to 
charge interest accordingly. We are 
also told that a company should have a 


right to foreclose and cancel any pol- 
icy on which a loan is not promptly 
paid, and that the provisions regard- 
ing policy loans now found in policy 
contracts jnvolve a discrimination in 
favor of the borrowing class. I em- 
phatically dissent from this view, 


which in my opinion rests entirely up- 
on incorrect premises. It assumes that 
a policy loan is of the same character 
as any ordinary collateral loan. The 
United States Supreme Court has held 
that a policy loan is really an advance 
payment of a part of the proceeds. 
This advance must, of course, be lim- 
ited by the sum which the company 
has accumulated toward the ultimate 
payment of the policy, and so long as 
it is within such sum there is no equi- 
table reason why the policy should be 
terminated because the policyholder 
fails to repay the advance within a 
certain time. The suggestion that the 
rate of interest should vary in differ- 


ent localities and at different times is 
also, in my opinion, violative of mu- 
tuality, which calls for equal treat- 


ment of policyholders. 

“As I] view it, competition in the life 
insurance business is rapidly narrow- 
ing down to three things; which, in 
the order of their importance, are: se- 
curity, service, and cost. Evil days 
will come upon the business when the 
questions of security and service are 
made subservient to the question of 
cost, because not only are the princi- 
ples of mutuality likely to be violated 
when all energies are devoted to the 
one idea of showing a lower cost, but 
the structure itself may be under- 
mined. The members of this Associa- 


tion, therefore, in their natural and 
commendable desire to secure for 
themselves the largest possible returns 
from their work, should not be blind to 
the necessity of taking long and broad 
views. We sometimes hear it said that 
the life insurance agent is engaged in 
a profession, and I have no quarrel 
with this professional view, provided 
those who take this view hold them- 
selves bound by the ethical standards 
which should be inseparable. from pro- 


fessional work. If this view is cor- 
rect, the relation between the agent 
and the policyholder is not that of 


salesman and customer, but that of ad- 
viser and client, and the adviser’s in- 
terests should at all times be subservi- 
ent to those of the client.” 


Comptroller Stabler, of Metropolitan 
Life, Appears Before Committee 


on Taxation 


Stabler of the Metropolitan 
Mayor Mitchel’s committee 
in New York this week, 
that he unalterably opposed to the 
idea of taking the tax from buildings. 
Mr, Stabler said that he could not see 
how it would be possible to maintain 
the city’s credit under the proposed 
system of taxation. 





Walter 
Life, told 
on taxation 


is 


“This,” he said, “is the feature to be 
considered most seriously by your com- 
mittee. This attempt to untax build- 
ings impresses me as a deliberate at- 
tack on the large invested interests in 
the city. You cannot bring about the 


changes contemplated without bringing 
disaster to the city. This matter should 
be killed now and for all time. If 
adopted it is certain to upset establish- 
ed values and lenders will be forced to 
demand repayments on mortgages. It 
will be difficult to borrow on mortgage, 
which means that such a law ds is pro- 
posed will prevent the production of 
buildings and the people employed in 
the production of buildings will suffer.” 
BUYS SURVEYOR 

It is announced that George H. Hol- 
den ,editor of the Insurance Age, has 
bought the Surveyor, and that Archie 
Hall will retire from insurance jour- 
nalism. Both are well known and have 
many friends. 








individuality at its full value. 





Solicitors are like gizzards, no good without grit. 


How many times 








! have you promised yourself to cut loose from your present environ- 
ment and connect with some young company where you can find a future worth considering? When you climb to the top of the rut 
you have always traveled in, and look out into the wide world, you Jack grit to make the first step, don’t you? Ambition is the main- 
spring of success, but a mainspring has no force unless you wind it up. : 
have ambition enough to desire a better position, and grit enough to go after it, you can spend the w 
the sun shines every day; where the roses bloom perpetually ; where frosts are few and a freeze almost unknown. 
good position in a state where only eleven companies wrote as much as a million each last year; where a competitor does not lurk 
behind every bush, and the first wail of a new born infant is not “hard times.” 
amount of ability you can obtain a connection with the Louisiana State Life Insurance Company, of Shreveport, Louisiana, that will 
mean the realization of all your dreams. That will mean promotion as rapidly as you are entitled to it and the capitalization of your 
The president of this Company is W.T. Crawrorp; Vice-President and General Manager, THomas P. 
Lioyp, M. D.; Superintendent of Agencies, W. M. Lrnpsey, all of Shreveport, La. . 





Grit is the key with which you can do the winding. 
inter months in a country where 


If you have the grit to make a change and a reasonable 
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You can secure a 
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C. M. B. A. MAKES 
RATE INCREASE 


AFFECTS OVER 50,000 MEMBERS 
Association Divided Into Two Classes— 
Each Subject to Additional 
Assessments 


Members of the Supreme Council, 
Catholic Mutual Benefit Association, 
heve been advised by the Supreme 
Council of the action taken in the mat- 
ter of readjusting of the rates to be 
psid by the members under the new 
plans adopted by the governing body of 
the association. This action will affect 
over fifty thousand members. 

Divide Association 

It is understood the association is 
.o be divided into two classes, one con- 
sisting of the members admitted before 
January 1, 1904, the second of those 
admitted from and after that date, 
with the right to members placed by 
this division either class to transfer to 
the other. Also the placing in a separ- 
ate reserve fund for the use of the 
members of the second class of the re- 
serve contributions made by them 
through the payment of full rates from 
the time of admission, and the setting 
aside of the balance of the existing re- 
scrve fund to the exclusive use of mem- 
bers remaining in the first class. 

That any member in Class Two, on 
attaining the age of 70 years, surren- 
der his certificate and withdraw the 
full tabular reserve by the N. F. C. 
Table and interest at 4 per cent., either 
in cash or in form of paid up insur- 
ance for such amount as said cash will 
purchase, or by a division in cash and 
paid up insurance as he may elect. 

That there shall be maintained at 
all times the tabular reserve on cer- 
tificates outstanding in Class Two as 
determined by the N. F. C. Table of 
Mortality, and interest at 4 per cent. 
Provides for Increased Assessments 

“That the claims arising in each 
class in excess of the regular contribu- 
tions to the common beneficiary fund 
as hereinbefore provided shall be met 
by the members in each class respect- 
ive, and for that purpose any surplus 
fund over and above the required tab- 
ular reserve in Class Two shall be 
transferred to the common beneficiary 
fund class, and the Reserve Fund of 
Class One shall be drawn upon for the 
excess death claims of said class, and 
in the case of exhaustion of the sur- 
plus of Class Two or the Reserve Fund 
of Class One, the amount properly 
chargeable to either class shall be pro- 
vided for by additional assessments 
upon the members of said class. 

The claim is made that when 
C OM. B. A. was first organized the 
rates were too low and for years no 
attempt was made to create a reserve 
fund. Later this fund passed the $2,- 
006,000 mark, but during the past year 
e.ough money was not collected in as- 
sessments to pay the death claims. 


the 


MILLER ELECTED TRUSTEE 


General Agent of Penn Mutual Life in 
Rochester Honored by Company 
—His Career 


Mortimer R. Miller, general agent of 
tlie Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany at Rochester, N. Y., has been 
honored by that Company through his 
election to its board of trustees. The 
Penn Mutual was the pioneer in plac- 
ing on its board of trustees its field 
representatives in localities where large 
numbers of policyholders live, and the 
plan has proved most successful, in es- 
tablishing a closer relationship be- 
tween its general agents and the home 
office. 

Mr. Miller merits the honor tend- 
ered him by his Company. He was 
born in Rochester over forty years ago 
and after leaving Colgate University 
eutered the life insurance business 
with the late Joseph W. Pressey, the 
then general agent of the Penn Mutual 
in the Rochester territory. The co- 
yartnership continued until the latter 
part of 1906, when Mr. Pressey retired 
from active business and Mr. Miller 
succeeded him as sole general agent. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL GROUP 
Insures 735 Employes of Dold Packing 
Company for $1,000 Each— 
Buffalo Deal 


The Connecticut General Life of 
Hartford has effected a group policy 
whereby it ensures 735 employes of 
the Dold Packing Company of Buffalo, 


N. Y., in the amount of $1,000 each. 
These employes are members of the 
Dold Employes Mutual Protection As- 


sociation, in which the members are 
required to pay dues of 25 cents a 
month, and are entitled to $100 death 
benefit, and $5 a week sick benefit. By 
the arrangement with the Connecticut 
General Life, the insurance is increas- 
ed to $1,000 each, the Dold Packing 
Company paying the additional cost. 





PRODUCED THREE MILLIONS 

The special efforts on the part of the 
field force of the Germania Life Insur- 
aice Company of New York during 
Cctober, which had been designated 
as “President’s Month,” resulted in a 
new high record for a single month’s 
production, applications for nearly $3,- 
000,000 of new business having been 
received at the home office during that 
month. 

A NICE CHRISTMAS GIFT 

The New York Life has taken the 
holiday season as the occasion for the 
distribution of an attractive pamphlet 
about endowment insurance. It will pay 
$1,302,847 in endowments during De- 
cember; and the booklet contains the 
names of policyholders who will re- 
ceive the endowment payments, as 
well as the amount that will go to each. 


NEW YORK LIFE DRAWS 
SHARP CREDIT LINE 


AGENTS MUST SETTLE WITHIN 
THIRTY DAYS 


New Health Certificate, if Settlement’s 
Withheld—Stop New Business 
After 90 Days Credit 


One of the most drastic actions 
taken by a life insurance company this 
year is that of the New York Life, 
which has advised cashiers in their re- 
spective offices throughout the country 


that the Company will compel all 
agents to settle for business within 
thirty days from the date policy is 
billed to agents. 

If settlement is held up on policy 
thirty days the Company will require 


health certificate. 

After Ninety Days 

Further, if settlement is held up 
ninety days the Company will not only 


a new 


shut off all credit to agents (i. e., Nylic 
commissions and renewals), but no 
more business will be issued until set 


rent is made. 

The action of the New York Life will 
go a long way in breaking up a prac 
tice indulged in by many agents of 
having policies issued in the hope that 
they will find an opportunity to deliver 
same. There is a great deal of waste 
time on the part of agents of all com- 
panies along this line, and of enormous 


expense in having medical examina- 
tions made, policies written and rec 
ords kept, which later turn out to be 


unnecessary. 

The Company's dating of accounts 
from time policy is billed to agents, in- 
stead of from time policy is issued, is 


to give agents at a distance an even 
footing with agents near the home 
office. 


TO COVER RATED-UP LIVES 
The Accelerative Endowment Policy 


cf the New York Life, with disability 
apd double indemnity benefits, has 
hitherto been issued only on standard 
lives; that is, on lives to whom an 
Ordinary Life, Limited Payment Life 
or Endowment policy with Disability 


Benefits would ordinarily be issued 
without advance in age. The Company 
has now decided to consider applica 
tions on the Accelerative Endowment 
plan with disability and double indem 
nity benefits on rated-up lives where, 
under the Company’s rules, a _ rated- 
uj» policy would ordinarily be issued 
containing disability benefits. (See 
occupation pamphlet for occupations 
which exclude disability benefits.) 
The usual method of advancing the 
age cannot be adapted to the Accele 
rative Endowment plan, and rated-up 
policies will therefore be issued at the 
true age, but with an extra premium, 
sv'ch extra premium being in each case 


siightly less than the extra premium 
that would have been charged if the 
age had been advanced. 


TINY TOWN A REAL PRODUCER 
Three General Agents of Mutual Bene- 
fit Were Born in Lebanon, 
Kentucky 


The late 
Kentucky is 


Proctor Knott 


famous 


said that 
for fair women, 
horses and whiskey. He should have 
included life insurance men. The vil- 
lage of Lebanon, Kentucky, is the birth- 


place of three of the Mutual Benefit’s 
prominent general agents, viz.: George 
T. Blandford, general agent at Minne- 


apolis; L. A. Spaulding, general agent, 


Omaha, Neb., and W. J. Cardwell, gen- 
eral agent, Kansas City These men 
are a credit to the Blue Grass State, and 
to the business of insurance They 
started in a modest way with the Mu 
tual Benefit and have grown up in the 


service of that company. The net paid 


for production new business of their 
respective offices will approximate for 
this year, $2,250,000, $1,250,000 and 
$700,000. 

It is doubtful that the business rec- 
ords another coincidence of this kind 
where one company has in its general 


agency ranks three men of the import 
ance of Messrs. Blandford, Spaulding 
and Cardwell, who were born in a town 


the size of Lebanon. They have truly 
put Lebanon, Ky., on the life insurance 
map 

CLAIM TERM RATES 


LOWEST 


New Circular of Connecticut General 
Life Agents—No Charge For 
Disability Feature 





Local managers of the Connecticut 
General are sending out a little leaf 
let, entitled “Term Insurance,” and 
containing among other things the fol 
lowing slip: “Ten Year Term Rates to 
Age 60, Lowest in America Disability 
Feature Included Without Charge 
Limit, $75,000.’ Rates for ten vear 
term policies, $1,000, including disabil 
itv feature in part follow 

Age Annua 
21 $ 8.54 
or 8 9] 
145 

10.30 

11.74 

19.11 

55 27.14 
60 10.2 


NORTHWESTERN DIVIDENDS 





Regarding 1916 dividends, the North 
western Mutual Life says 
Reference to the 1916 editions of 
documents 720 and 1057 which are 
nearly ready for distribution, will show 
ne changes from that of 1915. In other 
words, the nereased scale of annual 
dividends adopted by the Northwestern 
1912 and since continued has been 
extended to the year 1916 
The deferred dividend fund, settle 
ents u Options A, B and C and 
dividends left to accumulate will, dur 
ing 1916, be allowed interest on the 
basis of 4.5 per cent 








~~ 
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STRENGTH OF ('j 
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The Prudential 


40th Anniversary, October 13, 1915 


MUTUALIZED. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey. 











BENEFITS INCREASED. 








A POLICYHOLDERS’ COMPANY. 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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NO REBATE FOR SHEVLIN 


PAID CHECK; THEN EXAMINED 


Lorin Hord, of Home Life, Says 


Yale 
Man Was Hardest Case to 
Approach ' 
Lorin Hord, Minneapolis general 
agent of the Home Life, this week told 
The Eastern Underwriter somé nter 
esting sidelights on the $1,000,000 in 
surance of T. L. Shevlin, the formet 
Yale athlete who is now one of the 
leading business men of Mi O \ 
readers of The Eastern Underwriter 
have already been informed this 
lion was insurance on She s lit 
favor of the Shevlin Co. and the She\ 
lin-Hixon Co., two eparate ( ora 
tions, each risk being $500 M 


Hord 
Argument Against Term Insurance 


said: 





“There, isn’t much to tell about s 
case but what has already been iid 
which is of importance to unde! 
ers, unless it would be the conversion 
of Mr. Shevlin from term insurancs 
te the Ordinary Life plar The ¢ ! 
stances were such that I 1 ed M 
Shevlin more than my associate ind 
the only credit I take in the ca 
using the best argument | could possi 
bly to show him the fallacy of term in 
surance General agents here of two 











companies are prett) wel juipped 
with low rates on term insu ( and 
have educated the people to think that 
is real life insurance I have even 
found farmers two hundred mile from 
the city, who seemed to know ye 
thing about term insurance, and it was 
necessary to show M1 S l t 

term insurance was onl 1k 
rupt and had no place vit i firm as 
wealthy as the one e represented 


“Friends of Mr. Shevlin asked him 
why he wanted so much _ insuranc 
after being already insured for a half 
million, and the substance of his reply 
was something like this: ‘| do not 
want my family at any time to be em 
barrassed with any indebtedness. | 
cannot tell how much money cor 
poration may owe when | am taken and 


our 


| want to be sure all of the time that 
my associates and family are going 
to be in position to meet any emer 


gency.’ While Mr. Shevlin realizes that 


ne is an abnormally good risk, he is 
also smart enough to know that the 
very healthy also die. 
Denies a Rumor 
“There is a current gossip about 

case being rebated, cnd you will be in 
terested to know that the check for f 
premium for the first half million wa 


paid before Mr. Shevlin was examined, 


or in other words, taken with the ap 





plication Some of y asso ¢ rid 
this was dangerous, but | l O 
plan and received the check t morn 
ing of the day he was ex ned 

“T also persuaded n, af 
half million was issued, by u g all 
efforts, to sign an app 
his rate changed in August, for anoth 
half million vhic ler 
days after that and Mr. S$ t of the 
Mutual Life of N Ye ] 
handling the rf 1 é 
through his compan ilthoug i le 
partner with us, and his brot r law 
Mr. Timberlake, received ( ck 
frem Mr. She n for the econd halt 


million, and we 
mission equall 

How Shevlin Was Handled 
“IT might say for t f f 


agents of 1 oT perie! that 


lesse expe ence 1a no 





tougher proposition ll to 
approach on the subject of life insura 
ance, could be found than T. lL. S V 
lin He the most ositive charac 
ter you vill meet anywhere ind tiie 
onl method h | found effect 
vas the Terry McGo ] 

ing known a in fig D 
vou get bevond the ute ( l the 
rest of the discu ! 4 
ant 


WYMAN WILL BECHAIRMAN 


Life Presidents’ Convention Will Hear 
Discussion on “Rural Credit” 
Problems 


Wyman, president of the 


Berkshire Life, will be chairman of the 
Nint Annual Convention of the Asso 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents, 
which is to be held at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, December 9-10 

\s the plans for the Presidents’ Con 
vention develop, it is evident that much 
emphasis will be placed on the exten 
Siv part that life insurance invest 
ments have played, and are playing, in 
financing agricultural operations in this 
country For many years life compan 
es have quietly, and as part of the 
day’s work, been adding to their in 
vestments in farm mortgages and have 
thus become 1 very important factor 


in the success of American agriculture 











Just how large this contribution has 
been will be definitely indicated at the 
meeting by the presentation of original 
tatistics contributed by 150 life insur 
ance companies 
Wit f ncentrating at 
ent oO ne E @ co-opera 
tion ¢ the pat if the lif insurance 
ym panie executive flicers from dif 
er ctions of the country will pre 
sent the difficulties which have had to 
be ‘ making the farm mortgage 
ns, and also refe to various unsolv 
ed oblen that still confront them 
along this line Tr} part of the pro 
cram ll take t form of an infor 
mal g ral u the subject 
f “Rural ©) Pre i From Inves 
t Viewp I lisc sion will 
I do t ‘ day of the Con 
\ Dec nb ] ilter the presen 
ft e tori addr $ 
l h li ISSIO! Gen 
l tobert Lynn Cox tates 
| l ill i l ypportunity 
( it ‘Rural ( ts hich now 
1 é yt isideration and di us 
ii1mos very State hn the coun 
I is been receiving. in a most prac 
t VAN the study and attention o 
] ira men for a long period 
) ! tl ugh the loaning of sub 
tial sums of money on hundreds of 
sand f farms in practically every 
ectio ] I ed Stat This in 
I ontact on the part of life in 
surance with the agricultural interests 
produced n our business, many 
xpe who are exceptionally vell 
qual ( »d l Rural Credit’ prob 
n 
be OSSib t show, out of 
XI of those in attendance 





the curing of 





existing defe mortgage law title 
g itio acts, et vould attract 
1 ipita ilready accumulated and 
waiting at reasonable nterest rates 
d erel obta vithout long delay 
1 ougt ) he advocates ol oO 
d ‘Rut C1 t’ legislation, I 
exchange of experience and 
ew oncerning the difficulties and 
pen A niront investors of 
t fund ! eeking farm mortgage 
i uld be helpful not only to the 
S utior ot lj nsurance, but to 
these A ) D yar subject solely 
fron the t Ipoint of agricultural 
ad 
t eref yped that those 
ized oOaning money on 
who vise re terested 
f I ing of the prob 
1 jo n this discussion, which 
it dé elops will power 
! ivenues of understand 
1 ) Wise remain 
a) ie thought 
t ‘ I] eve every 
' 
it brings a eat » of results out 
the edo ul It gives thought 





assets, ever-increasing prestige, 


and Field. 


NINE MONTHS OF PROGRESS 


Our delivered business for the first nine months of 1915 was the largest 
of any nine months in the 64 years of our history. 
The reason:—Popular policies, low net cost, good literature, unexcelled 
intimate relations 
Ask any Massachusetts Mutual representative! 
We occasionally have an Agency opening. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 185: 


It didn’t “‘just happen.” 


between Home Office 








Organized 1850 


The National Life possesses an 
mutual and equitable practice. 


of management insure low net costs. 


M. H. Mullenneaux, Manager, 


Bruce S. 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


JOS. A. DE BOER, President 


unexcelled asset and 
service to policyholders is scientific, prompt and complete, based absolutely upon a 
Its low mortality, high interest earnings and economy 
Its liberal policies and practice commend it to 
field men as a guaranteed salesmanship proposition upon which they can readily and 
securely build. The sixty-fifth annual report, demonstrating these claims, will be sent 
to any solicitor, agent or manager on request. 


A. H. Gseller, General Manager, 149 Broadway, New York City 
Albany Trust 
Day L. Anderson, General Manager, 950 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Johnson, General Agent, 1134 Granite Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


Purely Mutual 


insurance composition. Its 


Bldg., Albany, N. Y. 








Life Insurance and Texas 





States. 


men 








Texas has more than four million people, made up of 
home grown population and the best selections from other 
They are a progressive people and they are buying 
life insurance—about seventy million dollars a year. 

More than a hundred thousand suitable subjects in the 
state are uninsured, and several 
quately insured. 
tell them about the Southland Life. 


JAS. A. STEPHENSON, President 


times that number inade- 
We want ten or a dozen more good field 
Address— 


DALLAS, TEXAS 





FARMERS NATIONAL MEETING 
Company Entertains Agents—Writing 
More Business Than During Year 


1914 


National’s agents met 
Farmers National L 
Building, The agents who 
were entertained were the winners in a 
‘Tug of War” between two groups of 
agents The wives of the ag 

well as the 


The Farmers 
last the 





lust week in 


Chicago 


ents as 


agents themselves, were 


the guests of the Company and the old 
mansion, of course, lent itself well to 
the entertainment of all. 

soth luncheons and banquets were 
served in the Farmers National Life 
Building, which is used exclusively by 
the Farmers National Life Insurance 
Company for its offices More than 
one hundred sat down Saturday night 


The applications for insurance receiv 


ed by the Farmers National Life du 
ng the first thirteen days of this 
month amounted to quite a little more 
than the applications received during 
ali of November, 1914 Month after 
month this year the business of this 
Company i1aS increased over the cor 


responding month of 1914 by a stead 





ly increasing percentage The officers 
of the Farmers National Life said that 
they are in the gratifying position of 
knowi that already in 1915 they 

ll e more business than they ex 
pected 


Yes, the law guards against ac 


cidents along many lines, but 
no law save the law of love and 
duty, guards the wife from a 
widowhood of want—Charles T. 
Brockway. 








ILLINOIS LIFE INSURANCE 


STEVENS, eo 


tn, 


ws 





GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 
COMPANY ! 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 
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ARGUMENTS AGAINST DELAY 


BY MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


Reasoning That Cannot Be Answered 
By Procrastinators—Good Ex- 
amples Given 





An annual premium of $226 will pur- 
chase $10,000 of life insurance for age 
at entry twenty on Twenty Payment 
Life Plan at non-participating rates. If 
the applicant be thirty years old, how- 
ever, the same annual premium of $226 
will purchase only $8,360 of insurance, 
for age at entry forty the amount of 
insurance which this premium will pur- 
chase becomes reduced to $6,700, at 
age fifty its purchasing power is still 
further reduced as at that age only 
$5,020 of life insurance can be_ pur- 
chased, and at age sixty the amount 
of insurance purchaseable is reduced 
to $3,410, says the Missouri State Life. 

Using the same line of reasoning but 
expressing the results in a different 
manner, $10,000 of life insurance on 
the Twenty Payment Life Plan at non- 
participating rates will cost at age 
twenty only $226, but for age at entry 
thirty the annual cost has increased by 
$44.20 to $270.20, for age at entry forty 
the cost is $337.30 or an increase of 
$111.30 each year over the rate pay- 
able had the insurance been effected 
originally at age at entry twenty. At 
age at entry fifty the cost is practicai- 
ly double that for age twenty, the in- 
crease annually being $223.90, and the 
amount of the annual premium $449.90. 
At age sixty the premium has practic- 
ally trebled over that required at age 
at entry twenty, being $436.70 greater, 
the actual premium being $662.70. 

Differences in Premiums 

Another way to make this compari- 
son is to show that the amount of in- 
surance which an annual premium at 
age twenty will purchase is twenty per 
cent. greater than the amount which 
the same premium will purchase at 
age thirty, forty-nine per cent. greater 


than the amount purchaseable at age 
forty, ninety-nine per cent. greater 
than that obtainable at age fifty, and 


one hundred and ninety-three per cent. 
greater than that at age sixty. 








The following table presents these 
facts for each fifth year of age in a 
manner exceedingly simple and read- 
ily grasped: 

Amount of In Increase in Amor Insu 
ance which 8266 annual ost ance may 
(the 20 Payment er the rate pure} age at 
Life rate at age 20 at age 20 for entr th 
will purchase at $10,000 insur. premiu ate f 
Age at each age at entry at each age at $10,000 at each age 
Entry shown. entry shown. at entry shown. 
20 $10,000 pie hee $10,000 
25 9,190 $19.90 10,880 
30 8,360 44.20 11,950 
35 7,530 74.00 13,270 
40 6,700 111.30 14,920 
45 5,860 159.50 17,050 
50 5,020 223.90 19,900 
55 4,200 312.10 23,800 
60 3,410 436.70 29,320 
A life insurance agent is everlast- 


ingly preaching the gospel of “do it 
now.” There are many reasons why 
this should be so, apart from the fact 
that his compensation for to-day de- 
pends upon the life insurance he sells 
to-day. 


A Policy at Age of 20 


In no other business 


can it be so 
truly said that delays are dangerous 
and costly as in the purchase of life 
insurance. A man may delay making 
a deposit at the bank and still have 
the money in his pocket, or he may 
postpone the purchase of a suit of 


clothes and still make the old suit do 
in the meantime. The cost of the new 
suit when he ultimately decides to buy 
it will be no more than it would have 
been had he purchased when he first 
thought of it. This is not so with life 
insurance. 


Every year which a man 
allows to slip by without his having 
bought the amount of life insurance 


which he feels he ought to have, and 
which he intends to obtain some day 
makes the purchase of the protection 


more expensive and more difficult if it 
does not make it impossible because of 
impaired health. 


The next time you encounter a pros- 
pect who admits he ought to carry 
more protection but right then is not 
able to do anything, ask him when he 
last bought insurance or when he made 
up his mind that he needed additional 
protection, then use arguments along 
the lines here illustrated, and show 
him that by delaying he is increasing 
the cost to himself and at the same 
time denying his wife and family the 
protection they need. 


To go back to the illustration, if a 
man buys a policy at age twenty he 
will have paid-up life insurance at age 
forty, if he delays buying until age 
thirty he will not have a paid-up life 
policy until age fifty, his premium on 
the basis of $10,000 insurance will have 
been $44.20 more each year, and alto- 
gether he will pay the insurance com- 


pany $884 more because of the delay 
and he will have been without insur- 
ance protection during the ten years 
of his business life. 
When Prospect Is 35 
Still another way to present the ar- 
gument is as follows: if the prospect 


is thirty-five years old and if he should 
live out his expectancy and money is 
worth six per cent. per annum, this 
insurance on the basis of a policy of 
$10,000 will next year cost him $635.40 
more than if he signed this applica- 
tion to-day, as the difference in the 
premium rate accumulated at six per 
cent. interest for the period of his ex- 
pectation will equal that amount. Ask 
him if he can afford to give up this ad- 
vantage besides running all other risks, 
such as uninsurability and the loss of 
protection for the additional year when 
it can be prevented by his signing this 
application now. 

Table showing difference in costs be- 
tween one age and the next on $10,000 
on insurance with compound interest 
at six per cent. for the expectation of 
life or the duration of the contract: 


ty Pay Lf Twenty Y End 


Ordinary Life Twer 


iting 


, pating 
Ny 





Note. 


The 
into 


do 


amounts here shown 
not take account the year’s pre- 
mium paid by the insured who does 
not delay but against this he has the 
additional year’s protection. 

How many prospects’ names have 
you in your note-book, which are there 
because the prospect says he is “not 
ready now”? Did you passively accept 
his excuse or did you counter with ar- 
guments against delay? If you did not 
offer reasons for “doing it now” you 
are likely to go on hearing the old ex- 


cuse “not ready now” indefinitely or 
until some other agent secures the 
business. 


MASSACHUSETTS TAXATION 

Attorney-General of Massachusetts 
has rendered an opinion which will set 
all the life insurance fraternity agog in 
that State, He believes that life insur- 
ance benefits are properly subject to 
taxation and has said so to Tax Com 
missioner Trefry. 

Undoubtedly a test case will be made 
for the matter is fraught with far-reach- 


ing results and it will unquestionably 
be carried to the Supreme Court for 
decision. If Attorney-General Atwill’s 
opinion is confirmed by the courts, it 


means that the Tax Commissioner will 
endeavor to exact a tax on benefits ac- 
cruing from policies that have already 
been paid. 








ATTRACTIVE 


REMEMBER 





The Texas Life Insurance Company 


OF WACO, TEXAS 


Is the pioneer life insurance company of 


the Southwest 
POLICIES and LIBERAL CONTRACTS 








SPECIAL AGENCY OPENINGS 


FOR 


OHIO and ILLINOIS 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JACKSON MALONEY, Manager of Agencies 
PHILADELPHIA 
ALL STANDARD FORMS OF LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 











Producer in 


MERIDIAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


We have Liberal Agency Contract awaiting a High Grade 


Eastern Missouri 


WRITE THE COMPANY FOR MORE INFORMATION 








WHAT IS OPPORTUNITY? 


As arule something you create 
yourself, but working conditions 
helpa great deal. That ts where we 
can help—if you can deliver. One 
or two openings of importance now 
—but only for the right men. You 
may be the man. It’s your move. 


Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust Co. 


Home Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. C. BALDWIN, President 
HOWARD S. SUTPHEN, Director of Agencies 


E. P. MELSON 
President 


JOHN G. HOYT 
Vice-President 


MISSOURI 
STATE LIFE 


Salable 
Policies 
Participating and Non-Participating 








Special Inducements for 
General Agency Contracts 


Home Office: ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Perfect Protection Policy 
RELIANCE. LIFE 


gives you something absolutely new 
and different to talk to your pros- 


pects. Gives you a chance to earn 
more money than you are now 
making. 


Our Life Insurance Contracts con- 
tain the most | to date clauses 
known to the Insurance World. 
The Accident and Health gives full 
protection for at least a third less 
cost than regular casualty com- 
panies. Our agency contracts are 
as liberal as can be made. 


WRITE AND WE WILL TELL 
YOU MORE ABOUT OURSELVES 
Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 
FARMERS BANE BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 





You Wish To Be Paid Well 


for your efforts. Producers receive 
liberal compensation under the 





Direct Agency Contract 
OF THE MANHATTAN LIFE 

A top-notch renewal income as- 

sured for years to come. 

Several pi of llent terri- 


tory, with exclusive rights, open 
for men of character and ability. 


For particulars address 
THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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FIRST GROUP INSURED SLAVES COMMENT ON NEW POLICIES 
IN NEW ORLEANS INS. co. Representing EPIDEMIC, SAYS NORTHWESTERN 
Piratical Perils of — a" ates ee 

in Policy, Issued in ‘ -: 
Printed Below The Mutual Life Insurance Company Change 


It now develops that the first group 
insurance policy in America was not is- 
sued in the middle of the last century, 
but in 1821. The insurance carrier was 
the old New Orleans Insurance Co. The 


policy covered $1,000 on slaves. One 
of the life companies has sent a fac- 
simile of the original policy to The 


Eastern Underwriter The document 
follows: 
By the President and Directors 
of the 


New Orleans Insurance Company 


No. 2526 


Whereas Wm. Kenner & Co. 

as well in their name, as for and in 
the name and names of all and every 
other person or persons to whom the 
same doth, may, or shall appertain, in 
part or in whole, do make insur- 
ance and cause themselves and them, 
and every one of them to be insured, 
lost or not lost, at and from 

Norfolk to New Orleans 

Attest. August Martin, Sect. 


upon all kinds of lawful goods and mer- 
chandise, laden or to be taken on board 





of the good ship called the Dumfries 
whereof is master for this present voy- 
age Hillert or whosoever else shall go for 
master in the said vessel; or by what- 
scever other name or names the said 
vessel, or the master thereof, is or 
shall be named or called; beginning 
the adventure upon the said lawful 
gcods and merchandise, from, and im- 
mediately following the loading there- 
of on board of said vessel at Norfolk 
aforesaid, and so shall continue and 
endure until the said goods and mer- 
chandise shall safely be landed at New 
Orleans aforesaid And it shall and 
may be lawful for the said vessel in her 
voyage to proceed, and sail to, touch 
and stay at any ports or places, if 
thereunto obliged by stress of weather, 
or other unavoidable accident, without 
prejudice to this insurance. Touching 
the adventures and perils, which we 
the assurers are contented to bear, and 
take upon us in this voyage, they are 
of the seas, men of war, fires, enemies, 
pirates, rovers, thieves, jettisons, letter 
of mart, and counter mart, surprisals, 
teking at sea, arrest, restraints and de- 
tainments, of all kings, princes or peo- 
ple, of what nation, condition, or qual- 
ity soever, barratry of the master and 
mariners, and all other perils, losses, 
and misfortunes, that have or shall 
come to the hurt, detriment, or damage 
of the said goods or merchandise, or 
any part thereof 

And in case of any loss or misfor 
tunes, it shall be lawful to and for the 
assured their factors, servants and 
assigns (and the assured on their part 
agree and engage by themselves, their 
factors, servants or assigns) to sue, 


labor and travel for, in and about the 
defense, safeguard and recovery of the 
said goods and merchandise, or any 
part thereof, without prejudice to this 
insurance, to the charges we 
the will contribute according 
to the rate and quality of the sum here- 
in insured. And we the assurers 
are contented and do hereby bind the 
capital stock and common prop- 
erty of the president and directors of 
the New Orleans Insurance Company 
to the assured, their executors, admin- 
istrators, and assigns, for the true per- 


formance of the confessing 


whereof 


assurers 
SO 


otner 


premises, 


ourselves paid the consideration due 
unto us for the assurance, by the said 
assured, or their assigns, after the rate 
of 2% per cent. 

And in case of loss the assured to 
abate 2 per cent. and such loss to be 
paid in thirty days after proof and ad- 
justment thereof; the amount of the 
note given for the premium if unpaid, 
being first deducted. In Witness 
Whereof, the president and directors 





of New York 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the ‘‘oldest company in America”’ 
mean certain success for you. 


For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 
34 NASSAU STRERT, NEW YORK, N.Y. 








Orleans 
the said 


Insurance Compa- 
president sub- 
and caused 


of the New 
ny have, by 
scribed the sum _ insured 
their common seal and the attestation 
of their secretary to be annexed to 
these presents, in New Orleans, the six- 
teenth day of June one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty one. 

Memorandum. It is 
salt, wheat, indian corn, 
other kind of grain, malt, bread and 
dried fish stored in bulk, tobacco in 
casks, fruit, apples or any other arti- 
that are perishable in their own 
nature, are warranted by the assured 
free from average unless general. All 
other goods free from average under 
five per cent. unless general. And the 
insurers are not responsible for the 
loss of anchors and cables in the river 
Mississippi unless by stress of weather. 

In all cases of return premium, one- 
half per cent. upon the sum insured is 
to be retained by the assurers, and it is 
mutually agreed by the parties to this 


agreed, that 


peas, or any 


cles 


policy, that no part of the premium 
shall be abated or returned, on account 
of any deviation which shall be made 
by the owners, or their factors, from 
the present voyage. 

Warranted by the assured free from 
any charge, damage, or loss, which 
may arise in consequence of having 
been engaged in illicit or prohibited 
trade at any time whatsoever. 
$18,000. Eighteen thousand dollars on 

M. slaves valued at thirty-five 


thousand dollars: Said slaves 


warranted free from insurrec- 
tion, elopement and _ natural 
death and with the exception 
of those risks against which 
underwriters are not usually 
liable to on slaves. 


Wm. Nott, Prest. 


Dollars 18,000. On goods. .405 
POMC .ccir< SB 
Dollars..... 407 


RETURNS TO PHILADELPHIA 
H. H. Brown, of Baltimore, will be- 
come general agent of the State Mutual 


Life in Philadelphia. The firm of 
Chalmers & Brown, Penn Mutual, Bal- 
timore, has dissolved. 


INTEREST ON POLICY LOANS 


How Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company Makes Computation 
Explained 


The Policy Loan Division of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life makes the 
following explanation of computing the 
first instalment of interest on policy 
loans: 

“Interest on policy loans is payable 
arnually on the anniversary date of the 
assignment. 

“The first installment of interest, 
hewever, is computed only from the 
déte upon which the company forwards 
the check in completion of the loan 
to the regular anniversary date, always 
less than a year, and thereafter inter- 
est is computed for the full year. 

“Some agents do not seem to under- 
stand this, for while they invariably 
advise the insured when forwarding the 
company’s check, that interest will be 
computed from the date of the check, 
they do not complete the information 
by showing that, so far as the first in- 
stalment of interest is concerned it is 
figured only from the date of the check 
to the anniversary date of the assign- 
ment. 

“Such information is not quite clear 
t> the insured, for he naturally jumps 
at the conclusion that interest will be 
computed for a full year from the date 
oi the company’s check. This causes 
a great number of inquiries, and en- 
tails considerable correspondence after 


we send out our interest notices for 

the first installment of interest due.” 
The following illustration should 

make the matter clear: 

Loan Number .... Policy Number 

ene ee rn ee 

Assignment dated September 20, 

1915. 


Company’s check mailed October 1, 
1815. 

Principal $384. Interest October 1, 
1915, to September 20, 1916, at 6 per 
cent. for 354 days $22.34. 





The Daily Chronicle of London esti- 
mates that the war has cost the British 
Life companies about $30,000,000. 











Pensions for Superannuated Em- 
ployees of Business Institutions 


Pensions Instead of Legacies Under 
Wills and Trust Agreements 


We can use a few high grade salesmen in this fruit- 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Pensions for Individuals 


ful, rapidly growing field 


The Pension 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 








The Northwestern Mutual Life makes 
sharp comment on the flood of new poli- 
cies being issued by the life companies. 
In its publication, “Field Notes,” it 
says: 

“At the time of the New York inves- 
tigation in 1905-1906 one of the practi- 
ces of some life insurance companies 
receiving censure was as stated by the 
committee that of ‘the multiplication 
ot policy forms designed to attract cus- 
tom either by catchy titles or by sup- 
posed liberality of provisions.’ The is- 
suance of such policies purporting to 
furnish the buyer with a five or six per 
cont. gilt-edged investment, such, for 
instance, as the alleged 5 per cent. and 
6 per cent. gold bond contracts and 
many others of similarly deceptive 
titles were frowned upon and a return 
tu plain, easily understandable life in- 
surance contracts was the order of the 
day. The Northwestern, by the way, 
was one of the few companies which 
did not follow the fashion of the times 
and was commended for its adherence 


to the principles of sound life insur- 
ance practice. 
“Thus, for a few years those com- 


panies licensed to transact business in 
the State kept to simple life, limited 
payment life and endowment contracts 
and the business of issuing freak poli- 
cies was entirely confined to those com- 
panies which either did not care or 
were unable to meet New York’s rigid 
requirements for entrance. 


Hard for Agents to Follow New 
Contracts 
“For some time past, however, the 


pendulum has been swinging back and 
many companies are vying with each 
other in the issuance of new policy 
forms. With some companies this dis- 
ease is again reaching the stage it 
tcuched before 1906. It is said that in 
those days an agent of one of the larg- 
est and most supervised companies 
doing business was asked by an ac- 
quaintance to describe his company’s 
latest policy and he answered, ‘I can- 
not, as I haven’t been to our office for 
over an hour.’ 

“What is the reason for the change? 
The principles of life insurance are 
fixed and no policy contract devised 
can overcome its immutable laws; each 
new form with catchy title and appar- 
ent promise of more for less money is 
but a combination of two or more of 
the regular forms of life, term, endow- 
ment or annuity contracts and the in- 
sured pays for exactly what he gets, 
re more no less. He cannot beat the 
game or get something for nothing. 


Then why the epidemic of so-called 
‘new’ policies? 
Human Mind Ever Seeking Something 


New 

“First, the human mind is ever seek- 
ing something new and when we add 
to this common attribute the impression 
0] something better which is usually 
associated with the first, the combina- 
tion is well nigh irresistible. Many 
life insurance companies are shrewdly 
taking advantage of this principle of 
elementary psychology to _ increase 
their business and were not the ‘some- 
thing better’ element assiduously culti- 
vated in the minds of the purchasing 
public in connection with the ‘some- 
thing new’ there would be no fault to 
find, but unfortunately the emphasis is 
piaced on the former. 

“The second reason, which is perhaps 
the most compelling, is a competitive 
one alone. When a company is unable 
to meet competition on a regularly es- 
teblished form of contract, the tend- 
ency is to either issue some special 
contract with commissions so low that 


(Continued on page 9.) 
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THE APPROACH—50% OF THE SALE 


Papers Read at Life Underwriters’ Association of Pittsburgh 
By C. J. Rockwell, Woods Agency 











To those of us who solicit our busi- 
ness principally from strangers the 
statement that the approach is 50 per 
cent. of the sale is not an exaggera- 
tion. In fact, I am prepared to say 
that it is more frequently the major 
factor in the ultimate sale, and that an 
untactful or unsuccessful approach 
may be the means of losing the entire 
sale. 

Every sale progresses through three 
stages, whether at one interview or 
several: 

Approach—Delineation—Close. 

Unless the first is successful, the 
others will not occur. Hence the im- 
rertance of its careful planning and 
proper carrying out. There is an old 
saying, perpetuated from our copy book 
days that—‘First impressions are last- 
ing.” If that be true—and it is true— 
our approach of a prospect is the foun- 
dation on which we must rest our en- 
tire hopes of a sale. 

Let us then consider the psychology 
of an approach. We find that it has 
three distinct episodes: 

Introduction of Self; Opening Phra- 
ses; Suggestion of Subject. 


Negative Impression Blocks Interview 

Naturally the introduction of our- 
selves is the first episode and a most 
distinctively important one. We are 
introducing our personality to the pros- 
pect by what we say; but he is getting 
also an unconscious impression created 
by our manner and appearance. Noth- 
ing we may say will offset any falsity 
in this mental appraisal; it is swift and 
forceful, and a negative impression 
most effectively blocks the path of the 
interview. 

A timid, apologetic manner tele- 
graphs lack of self-confidence; implies 
the absence of certainty that you real- 
ly know what you came for, and seri- 
ously doubt your own ability to be of 
service to the prospect. If you betray 
ary such doubt you may be sure he 
will unconsciously receive your subse- 
quent remarks upon a rocky mental 
soil. 

I have known insurance solicitors to 
sidle into an office and open up like 
this: 

Mr. A, my name is Rockwell; I rep- 
resent the Simple Life. How are you 
fixed for life insurance? 

Of course he was fixed—loaded. 

I see no difference between that and 
saying: 

Mr. A, my name is Rockwell; I rep- 
resent the Simple Life. You don’t want 
any more life insurance, do you? 


Self-Assurance Arouses 


Hostility 


On the other hand, a surplus of self- 
assurance or effusiveness in your man- 
ner arouses hostility; he is up in arms 
at once to resist you and receives your 
message against a brassbound shield 
of reserve that will roll back all your 
advances. I heard one prominent man 
say that whenever a salesman came 
into his office and helped himself to a 
chair uninvited, he, himself, always re- 
mained standing. Do you get the sig- 
nificance of that? 

The proper manner, then, is one of 
quiet, dignified self-confidence; courte- 
ously affable, but not effusive; not pre- 
sumptive nor timid. 

Having shown yourselves to the pros- 
pect and submitted to his scrutiny and 
appraisal, all of which is over in the 
flashing of an eye, we are known to 
him for what he takes us to be (which 
may or may not be a true impression), 
and we pass to the next episode, which 
is our opening phrase, intended to ar- 


Surplus of 


rest his attention and divert his mind 
from his existing line of thought. 

The mere wording of our personal 
introduction is not so exceedingly ma- 
terial, so long as it bears out our man- 
ner; but the opening phrases of our in- 
terview proper must be cautious and 
ctever. Right here is where 50 per 
cent. of our rebuffs come, and they are 
quite often invited by us. We ignore 
the most obvious facts and though we 
grope and blunder, hope to be allowed 
tu proceed. 

Come Uninvited 

We must remember that we have in- 
truded ourselves and our business upon 
the prospect uninvited; he has had no 
preparation for our visit, nor any idea 
what brings us; and we most certainly 
can have no knowledge of his momen- 
tery frame of mind. He must be taken 
as we find him and led into a repose- 
ful mental attitude, even though he 
may have beenina seething turmoil of 
anger, nervousness or irritation when 
we entered. So to blurt out a flat state- 
ment that we have come to discuss at 
a moment a topic so far removed from 
his own concerns of the instant, as he 
sees it, is to invite a more or less cour- 
tecus, but nevertheless emphatic turn- 
duwn, and we quite generally get it. 

My idea is to open the interview 
upon some safe, but, to him, interesting 
topic; making some statement to which 
he absolutely must assent; which will 
focus his attention and completely di- 
vert his mind from its former channel, 
leaving it ready for a new line of 
thought, which is to be the subject pro- 
per of our call. 

What it shall be is for you to deter- 
mine; but decide it before you meet 
him. Don’t grope around and imagine 
you are sparring for an opening. You 
are not, you are simply giving him 
time to get his storm doors up before 
the blow comes. 


Certainly the weather, business or 
trade conditions, are not such. He 
knows you never came in to discuss 


them, unless you are a fool or think he 
is one, and remains hostile and angry, 
but with growing intensity. 

Introduce Your Topic Casually 

Far better take a topic on which 
business men are being consulted and 
introduce it casually, or comment upon 
something which is his known hobby. 
If he responds let the topic drift for a 
moment and then interrupt yourself— 
never him—and broach your real sub- 
ject. 

When you do this, do it with confi- 
dence and boldness, making its useful- 
ness to him your theme; and by all 
means bring it home to him so fast and 
so pointedly that he will almost gasp 
a: your apparently intimate knowledge 
of his needs. Hit the nail squarely on 
the head at the first blow and hammer 
it home. When you do this, and not 
until this, give him a chance to talk. 
By this time we shall have passed 
through the approach stage and have 
met upon a common and safer ground. 


Remember, it is not because of your 
business that you are rebuffed when 
you call. It would be the same if you 
were selling coal, steel, brick, bread 
or clothes. It is because your prospect 
is busy on his own concerns when you 
call, and, having learned just how to 
shut off an insurance man from previ- 


ous experience with insurance ped- 
dlers, he does it unthinkingly, auto- 
matically, but effectively—if you let 
him. 


If you could stop for a few minutes 
the workings of his mind, and then 
start them again in your direction, he 
will listen and talk sensibly. If you 


would prepare your line of talk as an 


atiorney would prepare a case for 
cvurt, from the opening to the close, 
ycur rebuffs would be rare. But very 


few unprepared calls will accomplish 


this, as you know. 
Examples of Thoughtful Approach 


Examples of thoughtful approaches 
are interesting even if not useful. One 
of the cleverest men I know makes an 


approach like this: 

Mr. A, my name is B. I am connect 
ed with the * * office here. It is my 
business to accumulate data and act 
insurance adviser to our clients and 
others. I have had it brought to my 
attention that, although you are a man 
earning a large personal income, you 
have never been a large buyer of insur 
ance and I took this opportunity to 
make your acquaintance and offer my 
services to you in the hope that you 
may find a contract that will do what 
others suggested have not done. 

This looks like inviting a turn-down; 
but it is safe to say that he has his 
client thinking and talking insurance 
at once, and has him on the defensive 
from the start. He is chagrined to feel 
that he is considered a big man every 


as 


where but in the insurance world 

Another man says: 

Mr. A, I am Mr. B. I called to see 
you on a matter of personal invest 
ments. There probably never was a 
time when men were more concerned 


with the investment of personal funds 
than to-day. All sorts of ventures are 
presented for their consideration and it 


must be somewhat of a relief to have 
au old long-tested proposition brought 
to you again. Legitimate speculative 
irvestments are too plentiful to-day 
for me to advise you about them. But 
every man is trying to create a sound 
and safe reserve separate from them 
and I take it you are too. This I at 
tempt to suggest. 

A safe platform? Sure, it is—and 
you have both condemned and re- 
commended speculation—depending on 
what he considers his operations to 
be He must agree with you 

But I could go on giving you exam- 
ples for an hour, and still not give you 
one to suit the next case you tackle. 
You cannot copy me, any more than I 
can copy you. Your approach is your 
introduction of your own personality, 
and must be a true reflection of it, or 
it is a lie. 


All I can do is to give you the laws 
governing an approach; it is for you to 
observe them, plan your interview with 
regard them, and plan it before 
hand. 


to 


Essential Points of Logically Conducted 
Interview 


I keep before me always the 
tial points of a logically conducted in 


terview, and I give them to you: 


essen 


First: The three tig “Ws” of an in 
terview—When: Where: Why: 
Second: The Approach—Personal in- 


troduction, Opening Phrases, Sugges 
tion of subject. 
Third: The 
the close. 
And if 


Delineation, and lastly 
you will memorize these 
points and provide for their occurence 
and try to compel their logical order, 
you will not only get a good interview 
in 70 per cent. of your calls but will 
bring more interviews to a profitable 
close. 


Too many agents attempt to 
A work upon the sympathetic 
Selfish instincts of a possible appli- 
Motive cant, says H. S. Curtis, of 
the National Casualty Co 
All the time the applicant is well aware 
that hidden behind all the agent's 
pleadings there is a_ selfish motive. 
This militates against the sale. The 
small investment and liberal returns 
businesslike argument will more read 
ily and earnestly interest and educate 
the people to an understanding of just 
how easy it is to prevent financial 
loss. 
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The “‘Home Life”’ 


The fifty-fifth annual state- 
ment of the Home Life Insur- 
of which 
George E. Ide is President, pre- 
of 
benefits to policy-holders 
the solid 
growth in financial strength. 

Assets increased to $30,- 
631,248.70 paying to 
policy-holders $3,110,507 


cluding dividends of 


$571,024 


The insurance in force was 
increased by $4,533,420 and 


is now 


ance Company, 


sents a record substantial 
its 
and a 


during year 


after 


in- 


$120,893,433 
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| Live Hints For Business Getters 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate Book Increase His 
Income and General Efficiency 














“How I Help My Husband 


How to Succeed in the Life 
Wives Insurance Business’ was 
Can Help the interesting title of a 
paper in a contest of 

wives of deputy superintendents and 
agents of. the Metropolitan Life at 
Knoxville, Tenn. The prize winning 


essay reads as follows: 

“So far as I know, no man in any 
profession has succeeded whose wife 
was indifferent or openly antagonistic 
tc that profession. Take, for example, 
any preacher, teacher, lawyer, doctor 
or literary writer of your acquaintance. 

“History gives only one exception to 
the above rule—that of Athen’s wisest 
philosopher Socrates, whose wife, Xan- 
tippe. violently opposed any and every 
thing he said or did. 

“Enthusiasm is essential to success 
ir any profession; more especially to 
the success of a life insurance agent. 
I soon learned from repeated hearsay, 
how discouraging were the _ rebuffs, 
sometimes insults, to my husband. I 
saw that something must quickly be 
cone to counteract this depressing con- 
dition, or another position would be 
scught. As former positions had not 
paid so well as this, I decided that it 
was ‘up to me’ to help my husband not 
only to stay in, but to succeed in the 
life insurance business. I set about 
this work by reasoning with him that 
the business is legitimate and honor- 
able, as well as highly remunerative. 
That the opportunity to make money 
is unlimited. I tried to point out to 
him that in the business he comes in 
direct contact with more people of 
ditferent classes than the preacher, 
teacher, doctor, clerk or teller; that if 
he seized the opportunity to show gen- 
uine sympathy with their sorrows, and 
appreciation of their triumphs, it would 
lead to an endless chain of prospects. 

“Of course I tried to warn him that 
his must be genuine and not pretended 
determination to win. 

“Again, whatever endless duties in 
tre home I may have had, I have al- 
ways treated them as _ insignificant, 
when a contest was on, a form to be 
completed, a collection book to be 
written, or a life register to be 
crecked; to say nothing of the week- 
ly accounts, which I always help to 
make up and check Friday at noon. 

‘Furthermore I have not many times, 
except in sickness, retired before my 
husband came in at night, which he 
nearly always does at 8 P. M. When 
he somes in later—well, I give him the 
benefit of the doubt. 

“To sum up: Cheer at home, real de- 
sire to succeed, willingness to assist 
where one can, and enthusiasm under 


any condition, are essentials of the 

wife who helps the husband succeed.” 
ese 8 

Life insurance agents 

Are Agents are often told that life 

Professional insurance is a_ profes- 

Advisers? sion. Perhaps it would 


be difficult to prove the 

claim; and yet, there are those within 
its boundaries skilled in logic and dia- 
lectics who, put to it by necessity, 
might prove it. This subject is dis- 
cussed by the Penn Mutual Life in its 
latest agency publication, as follows: 
“Some of us are vain enough to be- 
lieve that life insurance is a profes- 
sion. And why not? Most of us don’t 
care to go the rounds of admittedly 
professional gentlemen—the duly de- 
greed and properly initialed tribe— 
boasting of it, perchance to our dis- 
comfiture; but we may cherish the idea, 
or, if you please, delusion, without 
harm to others and greatly to our own 
comfort. To some natures it would be 
balm for hurt wounds received in the 
struggles which its service imposes. It 
is a good quality in a fellow to think 


well of his occupation; it is a proper, 
nay, a commendable vanity in him to 
enlarge and enhance it in the minds 
and eyes of men and in so doing grow 
with the growth of his thought. 

“Herein conceit is a germ of prog- 
ress. 

“But whether it is a profession, or 
only an avocation, or just work, will 
neither add to nor subtract from any- 
thing that is or is not in the man 
serving it. The sequence happens ‘9 
be in the other direction. The world’s 
estimate of the particular thing a man 
is doing depends wholly on the man 
and the way in which he does it. If 
he has character—and it must be re- 
membered that some men are like Kip- 
ling’s Tomlinson—neither good nor 
bad—then the kind of character he has 
will show in the results. Not yet have 
the cuiturists in any department been 
able to grow grapes from thistles. The 
law of consequences remains resistless 
in its activities and relentless in its 
results. A crook in the life insurance 
business makes it look to observers 
like a confidence game; under an hon- 
est, earnest man it becomes one ofthe 
most beneficent systems of co-opera 
tion ever devised by the combined in- 
genuity of human heads and hearts. 
There is the thing concentrated in a 
erystal; at its best, life insurance is 
the finest product of the head work- 
ing in harmony with the heart. What 
matter, then, if after the most abstruse 
reasoning it be found to be not a pro- 


fession? Sometimes tags take prece- 
dence over things. 
“It is a comfort which the vast ma- 


jority of the human race of all creeds 
and nationalities seeks after assiduous- 
ly; to know how to die. They are anxi 
ous to go hence properly furnished. 
For this, they turn to religion. It is 
the nature of man to be anxious about 
that which he has not but would like 
to have. All yearn for immortality. 
Those who guide us to it are enrolled 
among professional men. And yet we 
who know what life insurance is and 
does sometimes think it capable of 
showing men both how to live and how 
to die, for it must be true that one 
who has not lived well cannot die well; 
and he has not lived well who has not 
provided against the two greatest of 
human misfortunes, that of underliv 
ing or overliving his time. Life insur 
ance is not the promise of a remedy 
for these twin miseries—it is the radi 
ant performance. And yet it may not 
be a profession. What shall it matter 
how it be classed, just so it serves?” 





BANKER’S ESTATE SHORT 

Philadelphia, Nov. 21.—An alleged 
shortage, exceeding $100,000, has been 
discovered in the estate of Joseph R. 
Rhoades, late president of the old Mer- 
chants’ Trust Company. He died last 
March at the age of seventy-four. The 
shortage, it is said, also affects a dozen 
cther estates, of which Rhoades super- 
vised as trustee. 

Within sixty days, certain realty of 
the Rhoades estates will be sold in the 
hope of making up some of the losses. 
The real estate is heavily mortgaged. 


LIFE INSURANCE GRAVEYARD 
It’s a Card File of Lapsed Policies— 
Unique Figuring of Cost 
By Western Agent 


An International Life agent sends the 
following comments to his Company: 

“As I was going through a grave- 
yard, I mean my card file of lapsed 
pclicies, I thought it would be well to 
count them. I was amazed at the sum 
total—over seven hundred policyhold- 
ers had turned up their toes, or, in 
other words, had lapsed in the last 
three years. In fact, my graveyard is 
larger than my ‘City of the living.’ 
Then I began to think what the seven 
hundred dead -soldiers had cost in 
time, money and energy. 

“First, think of the loss of time in 
writing seven hundred applications. 
Each policyholder that lapsed averaged 
at least three calls each, which would 
mean twenty-one hundred calls, and it 


each call averaged two hours’ time, one 
can readily see that it involves a loss 
o: forty-two hundred hours, which 
means over three hundred and fifty 
days or about twelve months of time 
gone to the bow-wows. And, to the 
average insurance man this would 


mean a loss of $200 per month, or $2,- 
400. That’s why I haven’ an auto. 

“But, this is not all. I started to fig- 
ure on the printer’s bill in connec- 
tion with the loss of the seven hundred 
pclicyholders. 


1. The cost of printing 700 ap- 
plications. 

2. The cost of 700 lapse notice 
cards. 

3. The cost of 700 policies. 

4. The cost of 700 identification 
cards. 

5. The cost of 700 preliminary 
notices for accident or illness. 

6. The cost of 700 premium re- 
ceipt books. 

7. The cost of 700 return envel- 
opes. 

8. The cost of 700 large envel- 


opes to hold policies. 

9. The cost of 700 duplicate rec- 
ord cards 

10. The cost of 
notice cards. 


700 


past due 


11. The cost of 700 letter regard- 
ing notification of premium. 

12. The cost of 700 return postal 
cards. 

13. The cost of 700 envelopes. 
“This means over nine hundred thous- 


and pieces of printed matter which are 
absolutely wasted. And then, think of 
the time wasted in writing seven 
hundred policies and all of the multi- 
tudinous and manifold duties necessary 


before the aforesaid seven hundred 
policies were issued and ready for de 


livery. And all for naught!!!!" 


EARLY PRUDENTIAL DAYS 





David McClure Discusses Experiences 
Beginning with Forty Years Ago 
When a Clerk 


David McClure 
the Prudential. 


was the first clerk of 
He started forty years 
age as a clerk; salary $8 a week. A 
story of his experiences, related by 
himself, follows: 

“The first office was at the corner of 
Broad and Mechanic streets, where, in 
a subterranean cavern, twenty-five by 
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fifteen feet, the Prudential Friendly 
Society had its home and where the 
foundations of the Rock of Gibralar 
were laid. 

“There were two clerks who did the 
routine work of the office, one of them 
being Mr. George Gaston, whose activi- 
ties were in the main devoted to the 
little open counter where the nickels 
were gathered in, and the other your 
correspondent, whose duty it was to 
erter the daily harvest of applications 
in a big book. 

“Rubbing elbows with Mr. Gaston 
and myself were the president of the 
‘Society.’ Captain Alan Bassett; the 
secretary, John F. Dryden, and the 
bookkeeper and general office man, 
Colonel S. L. Buck. The office boy, 
George Babbitt, twisted in and out, 
while George Gaston anathematized 
him generally and faithfully. 

“The suave, quiet gentleman at a 
near-by desk, who seemed to be always 
juggling with vital statistics or writing 
letters, was Mr. John F. Dryden. His 
weekly stipend at that time was twelve 
dollars, I believe. 

“Colonel Buck was a hustler, ener- 
getic, faithful and efficient. For his 
services he carried home ten dollars a 
week. All of these officers and clerks 
were educated, capable men, worthy of 
much more than this infant institution 
could give at that time. 

“Dr. Leslie D. Ward came in daily 
to look over the applications. His ser- 
vices were, I suspect, gratuitous at that 
dete. A cartoon executed by your cor- 
respondent, which, up to a few years 
ago, was in Doctor Ward's office, will 
suggest the Doctor’s line of duty fur- 
ther in those days. 

“Of those in the office, Mr. Dryden, 
Captain Bassett, Colonel Buck and Dr. 
Leslie D. Ward are dead. George Bab- 
bitt, the office boy, afterwards Doctor 
Babbitt, was killed a few years ago in 
a runaway accident. George Gaston 
rose to the vice-presidency of another 
insurance company, and your corres- 
pondent became a pedagogue and was 
retired after over thirty-five years’ ser- 
vice in the schools of the State. When 
your correspondent left The Prudential 


to take up his life-work, Mr. Dryden 
gave him a letter, which ie still in his 
possession, thanking him for his ser- 


vices with the Company and graciously 
assuring him of his friendship and well- 
wishes. 

“It may here be of interest to state 
that your correspondent was the first 
person to welcome Mr. Dryden on his 
arrival, a stranger, in Newark, and that 
ii was he who had the pleasure of in- 
troducing Mr. Dryden to Colonel S. L. 


Buck. In these circumstances your-cor- 
respondent may be pardoned for be- 
lieving that in his humble way he 


played a vital part in the launching of 
the Prudential enterprise, for, through 
Colonel Buck, a gentleman of wide 
business acquaintance, Mr. Dryden was 
brought into direct contact with those 
men whose money made it possible to 
carry out the plans of the Company’s 
founder. 

“Finally, forty years have passed, 
and to-day, of those who “mposed the 
entire office force of The Prudential, 
but two survive (George Gaston and 
myself) to congratulate the giant on 
this auspicious anniversary. 

“Permit me one word more. When 
your correspondent met Mr. Dryden for 
the first time, there was a small boy, 
probably ten years of age, present. 
That boy was Forrest F. Dryden, to-day 
the president of The Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America.” 





HUGH M. TOMB DIES 

Hugh M. Tomb, superintendent of 
agents associated with the Pittsburgh 
office of the Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of New York, died at his home recent- 
ly Mr. Tomb became associated with 
the Mutual Life in Pittsburgh in 1899 
in the capacity of solicitor. In 1907 
he was made superintendent of agents. 
He was in his 62nd year of age. He 
is survived by a widow and three chil- 
dren, one a son. 
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POSTAL TRADES BUILDING 


GETS A FIFTH AVENUE HOME 


Company Makes Deal With Clarence 
Payne, Sensational Real Estate 
Investor 
What is described by press agents 
for the realty brokers as “A $7,500,000 
Deal” resulted when the Postal Life In- 
secured the owner- 
Guaranty 


Company 
the sixteen-story 
Building being erected at the 
southeast corner of Fifth avenue and 
Forty-third street, New York City. The 
Pestal will leave its down-town build- 
ing and move to the Fifth avenue loca- 
tion upon completion of the structure. 


surance 
ship of 
now 


Clarence Payne, one of the two prin- 
cipals in the realty transfer, is a sensa- 
tional figure in the New York real es- 
tate market. He took for the Guar- 
anty Building “a substantial amount of 
cash” in addition to the fourteen-story 
Postal Life Building at 35 Nassau 
street; the six-story apartment at Nos. 
933-5 Amsterdam avenue; seven-story 
loft building, 80 Wooster street; a ten- 
story mercantile building at No. 3 East 
Seventeenth street, and a building in 
Savannah, Ga With the exception of 
the Postal Life Building it is announcea 
that “all the properties were delivered 
to Mr. Payne free of mortgage indebt- 
edness.” 


In 1911 the Postal Life had $53,812, 
595 insurance in force. At end of last 
year it had $44,266,572 insurance in 
force. The Company's home office 
building has been valued at $3,212,563 
gross. 


HINT OF THE CEMETERY 


How Associate General Agent W. P. 
Todd, of Illinois Life, Closed 








a Case 
W. P. Todd, associated general agent 
of the Illinois Life, closed a rather di- 


ficult case during October in the fol 


lowing manner 


“When I called upon J. B. Brown, of 
our city, this week, he received me 
courteously but firmly informed me 
that it would be a waste of time for 


me to talk to him about more life insur- 


ance. That he was carrying $40,000 of 
which $20,000 was payable to his wife 
and $10,000 each to his two children; 


that he had worked it out carefully and 
never expected to carry any more 

him on the amount 
o* insurance, the way in which he had 
it arranged, and agreed that life-insur- 
ancewise he seemed to be well and suf 


“IT complimented 


ficiently prepared. ‘By the way,’ I re 
marked, ‘do you own a cemetery lot?’ 
He seemed rather surprised at my in 
quiry and stated that he did not. Then 
I said, “the cost of putting you away 
including the purchase of a burial lot 
would be at least $1,000. Is it your 


idea that your wife should bear that ex 
pense, out of her insurance, or do you 


expect that the children will share it 
proportionately with her?” 

“At first he was inclii*d to get a 
little miffed, but | hung on and he ad 
mitted that while the subject was not 
pleasing to him he had not thought 
about the immediate cash that would 
be required to bury him as he would 
like to be buried. I then suggested 
that he taken $1,000 of Ordinary Life 


made payable to his estate, directing in 
his will that that money was to be used 
only for his funeral and the expenses 
incident thereto. He laughingly re- 
marked that he believed he was enti- 
tled to a $2,000 funeral and told me 
to write him up for that amount. 

“After he signed the application he 
paid me the compliment of saying that 
for more than five years he had been 
fully convinced that he would never 
apply for more life insurance, and that 


of all the agents who had called on 
him none had succeeded in changing 
his opinion, but I had convinced him 
that there was a further service that 
life insurance could render him, and a 
very necessary and needful service too 


and that he wanted to thank me for 
bringing it to his attention. 
“It wasn’t very much insurance 


$2,000, age 46, but the placing of the 
policy gave me lots of satisfaction and 
the commission paid me well for the 
time spent on the case—only one in- 
terview. 

“IT never used that canvass before, 
but I am going to use it in the future 
i» the case of every man who tells me 
that on life insurance he is all set and 
there is nothing doing.” 





THE LATE W. W. HODGES 


In discussing the late Walter W. 
Hodges of Boston the Mutual Benefit’s 
Pelican says: 

When only fifteen years of age he en 
tered the employ of the Connecticut Mu 
tual Life Insurance Company and con 
tinued with that institution, until 1879, 
when he entered the service of the Mu 
tual Benefit. On January 1, 1880, he 
became associate State agent at Boston, 


Mass., with Colonel Sidney M. Hedges, 
under the firm name of Hedges & 
Hodges. This partnership continued 


until 1903, when Mr. Hodges voluntarily 
retired from the firm, since which tims 
he had not been active in business. Still, 
he was unable entirely to disassociate 
himself from the Mutual Benefit con 
nection and whenever he was in Boston 


was practically in the Company’s ser 
vice. In January of this year he placed 
a $50,000 policy on the life of an old 
client and friend, bringing his total in 
the Company up to _ $100,000 Mr 


Hodges was sought out by the insured 
in this case. He had a short time 
viously secured the application of the 
son of this same individual for $25,000 
having been requested to call by the 
father. Just the week before his death 
he wrote a 


pre 


$25,000 case 


3,167,232 WIDOWS 


According to a recent census there 
were 3,167,232 widows in country 
2,026,684 were between 15 and 64 years 
702,000 were below 45 Wha 
the field for life ir 
the New York Life 
the struggle of the 
thousands thrown upon their own re 
and fighting for an existence 
themselves and children? How 


29 « 


many of the 2,465,232 above the age of 


this 


ol age; 
a commentary on 
surance, comments 
Can you picture 


sources 


for 


45 are dependent upon relatives and 
the public for support? How many are 
struggling along as best they can by 
their own unaided efforts, battling 
against the world, some of them teac!l 
ing school, others going out to work 
still others taking in boarders, and so 
on? Among all these hundreds o 
thousands, very few were left any lifé 


insurance. Certainly there is not a sil 


gle inmate of a poor-house, or a home 
tor the aged or friendless who was pro 
vided with a monthly income, howeve 
small, under a life insurance policy 
Such things do not take much money 
when a man is alive and well. But he 


needs to be told, to be instructed, in 
terested, and if need be driven 

developing in the far 
East, and among other companies 
launching out into fresh ventures the 
Chiyoda Insurance Company, of Tokio, 
Japan, has opened a department for 
marine insurance. 


Insurance is 


Comment on New Policies 
(Continued from page 6.) 
no agent could afford to sell it exclu 
sively and thus uses it only as a for 
lorn hope (in other words, a legalized 
rebate), or to issue the same old goods 
under a new name and in a fancy pack 
age to becloud the issue and satisfy 
the almost universal craving for some 
thing for nothing and something new.” 








THE 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


| Insurance Company 


| (Incorporated by the State of New York) 


Of the People 
The Company By the People 
For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company’s 
Business during 1914 was: 


| 626 per day in Number of Claims Paid 


53,040 per day in Number of Policies 


Issued and Revived 
$1,708,728 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Increased and Revived. 
$305,754.00 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to Re- 
serve, 
$161,826.87 
Assets 


per day in Increase of 





ss a — 
lle ~ —— 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE BUILDING 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 








ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDES!1 LARGES!I STRONGES!I 
Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00 


‘ 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1914; 
Assets $11,138,324,57 
Liabilities 9,410,670.62 
Capital and Surplus 1,727,6538.95 
Insurance in Force 99,256,.046.00 


15,428,933.48 
$1,250,000.00 annually 
LIVE AGENTS 


Payments to Policyholders since Organization, 
In Paying its Policyholders over 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR 








DETERMINATION and ENERCY 
never before encountered such OPPORTUNITIES for 


LIVE ACENTS 


as are offered by the Policy Contracts 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON °° 


General Agent 
Metropolitan District 


St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 








THE 






Srirar 


INSURANCE COM 
OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 





Wire 








Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be 
benefitted by corresponding with the 


| Berkshire Life Insurance Company 


of Pittsfield, Mass. 
Inc. 1851 
New policies with modern provisions Attractive literature 
W.D. Wyman, President W.S. Weld, Supt. of Agencies 











Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915 





**It is noteworthy that this Company was organized without any promotion expenses.”” 

**T beg to report further that I find the Company excellent financial condition.” 

**The volume of its business has steadily increased, its surplus growing rapidly and 

its funds are being carefully conserved under expert supervisior 

Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 

C. F. Delmar has been appointed gen It is believed that W. Mason Shehan 
eral agent for Maryland by the Phila vill be re-appointed Maryland Insur- 
delphia Life. arce Commissioner. 
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DARWIN P. KINGSI S POSITION 
ON PREPAREDNESS 
Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the 


New York Life is one of the most 


sought-after publi speakers in New 
York Citv. and the fact that his speech 
es nowadays discuss in eloquent fash- 
ion some aspect of the war, particu- 
larly his reference to the life insurance 
spirit as a model for international 
spirit makes h appearance very 
much in demand The talks of Mr. 
Kingsley which have attracted most at 
ire those delivered in San 

rancisco at the World's Insurance 


Congress; at the Hotel McAlpin in New 
York on the occasion of the banquet of 
he Life Underwriters’ Association of 
Né York; and at the annual banquet 
l of Commerce of the 
State f New York, a few nights ago. 
At the ast banquet Mr Kingsley 


summed up his position regarding pre 


vigor and 
ight this attitude 


id lo1loWS 


should 











ance proceeds is constantly being dis- 
cussed in the various periodicals and 
the object of the insurance Money In- 
vestment Service will be to eliminate 
such waste as much as possible by a 
campaign of education among benefici- 
aries. The Germania intends to con- 


The Human Side of Insurance 








serve the proceeds of life insurance 
claims by means of its’ Insurance 
Money Investment Service consisting 
of the following: 

First. The privilege is given to the 
beneficiary to leave the full or part of 
the proceeds which have matured by 
death with the Company for three 
months at not less than 4 per cent. in- 
terest per annum, the principal with in- 
terest being payable upon demand at 
any time within the three months. This 
is done in order to give the beneficiary 
time to select a suitable investment, 
which is hardly possible shortly after 
tlhe bereavement has occurred. 

Secondly. Practical advice will be 
given to beneficiaries on the subject of 
investments. 

By extending such service the op- 





tions of settlement given in most up- 
to-date policies will be supplemented BERNARD FAYMONVILLE J 
it a valuable manner. Such options 
generally provide for the disposition of 


B. LEVISON 





Bernard Faymonville, president, and Corporation, when he took charge of 
J. B. Levison, vice-president of the its marine department, and in 1888 was 
; Fireman’s Fund, have both had long made its marine secretary. When the 
nval installments. The use of such Op- eareers in the insurance business. Mr. P!arine business of the Anglo-Nevada 
tions of settlement is therefore not Faymonville was born in the State of W@S% taken over by the Fireman's Fund 
equivalent to an investment, since the Illinois. He obtained his first knowl- oh October, 1890, Mr. Levison was 

arti : i : : : elected marine secretary of the latter 
principal is gradually consumed. To edge of the insurance business in 4 company, and in January, 1900, was 
real estate and insurance broker's Of- made second vice-president. In Janu- 
fice in Chicago. He came to Califor- ary, 1914, he was elected first vice- 
nia in 1877 and took up his residence president. Mr. Levison has served as 


ate object of the Germania Insurance — , : : : : ' 
J rermanila ran a* Fresno,, where he established an in- president of the Board of Marine Un- 


the proceeds by way of payment in 
limited or continuous monthly or an- 


conserve the principal for the benefit 
of the beneficiaries will be the immedi- 





Money Investment Service. surance agency representing forty-three derwriters of San Francisco and the 
companies, constituting one of the Marine Underwriters’ Association. 
STATEMENT BY NATIONAL largest local agencies in the State. In Louis Weinmann, secretary, was born 


= 1882 he accepted the position of spe- at Benicia, California, in 1853, and it 
Why It Increases Rate of Commission cial agent and adjuster of the fire- was there that he first took up insur- 
to Brokers to 30 Per Cent. man’s Fund Insurance Company for the ance work as local agent for the Fire- 
on Fidelity and Surety Pacific Coast field, at the same time man’s Fund. For ten years, beginn'ng 
taking up his residence in San Fran- in 1878, he represented this company 
Discussing the action of the National cisco. He continued in the position of alone at Benicia, with a total loss in 
Surety Company, in increasing its rate special agent until July, 1887, when he that time of $3.50. In June, 1888, he 
of commission to brokers in New York was elected assistant secretary. In 1890 was called to the home office as spe- 
City to thirty per cent. on bonding busi- he was elected secretary, in 1893 sec- cial agent, holding that position for 
ness, Allison L. Adams, resident vice- ond vice-president of the Company, and three and a half years. In 1891 he was 
president and manager of the brokers’ i: 1900 vice-president, from which posi- elected assistant secretary, and has 
branch of that Company said recently tion he advanced to the presidency in been secretary of the Company since 
to The Eastern Underwriter represen- 1914. Mr. Faymonville is also presi- 1900. He is an ex-president of the Fire 
tative: dent of the Underwriters’ Fire Patrol Underwriters’ Association of the Pa- 
“For years we have been scrupulous- of San Francisco, and of the Under- cific. Thomas M. Gardiner, treasurer, 
abiding by an agreement into which writers’ Inspection Bureau. J. B. Levi- is a Californian by birth, having been 
we entered in good faith and which son is a native of Nevada. In 1878 he born in Sacramento. After a short ex- 
has been flagrantly violated by other began his underwriting career in the perience in business in San Francisco 
companies sacredly bound thereby. office of the New Zealand Insurance and Arizona, he joined the forces of 
Tiat agreement is now inoperative and Company. In the fall of 1880 he was the Fireman’s Fund in 1883 as a junior 
we are free to meet a heretofore unfair appointed marine clerk of the general clerk in the San Francisco offices. He 
competition openly and above board. insurance agency of Hutchinson & occupied various positions till 1904, 
\ vast majority of the brokers in New Mann, later Mann & Wilson, which when he was made cashier. Two years 
York City place stability and service position he occupied until the organi- later he was advanced to his present 
above commissions and have remained Zction of the Anglo-Nevada Assurance post. 

lcyal to the National, notwithstanding 
aliuring offers from other companies 
and the increased cost of living. The Stewart Anderson, editor of “The the son of a minister. It was intended 
National, fully appreciative of the loy- Radiator,” the agency paper of the that he should follow in his father’s 
alty of its brokers and conscious of its Massachusetts Mutual Life and author footsteps, but digressed from the path 
obligation to them for their part in of much of that Company’s literature, just far enough to dabble in literary 
the phenomenal growth of the Com- is one of the “reason’s why” a visit to ptusuits and became a footlight favorite. 
pany, now embraces the first opportu. Springfield by any one identified with As an actor he barnstormed the coun- 
nity to meet the situation squarely, the business of life insurance, who try in everything from “Ten Nights in a 
hence our decision to pay a brokerage happens to know or come in contact Bar Room” to “Damon and Pythias.” A 
of thirty per cent. on all new fidelity with him is delightful. Mr. Anderson student of human nature, a clear and 
and surety bonds written on and after has had a valuable training for the po- positive thinker and an interesting and 
November 22, 1915, except on bankers’ sition he holds with the Massachusetts positive talker, Mr. Anderson reflects 
blanket bonds.” Mutual. Starting with the Company that type of man his fellows are glad to 
more than twenty years ago as a steno- bet on. His ability radiates regularly 

Christian W. Feigenspan, president grapher, without a stenographic educa- and radiantly in “The Radiator.” 


. 








( he Commercial Casualty Company, tion, he mastered the art of shorthand 
has been elected president of the Fed- after accepting the position, and pushed EKERN’S NEW WORK 
eral Trust Co., of Newark. The former his way along through various depart- H. L. Ekern has been retained to 


president of the trust company was ments of the Company, always expand- fight the Federal stamp tax on policies 
United States Senator James Smith, ing himself just a little outside the by the Department of Incorporated Mu 
Jr., owner of two Newark newspapers routine of his duties to take in some tuals. He was formerly superintendent 
and actively identified with many activ- other branch of the Company’s activi- of Insurance. 


ties in Northern New Jersey. The se- ties, until to-day he is a bee-hive of in 


lection of Mr. Feigenspan was a high formation concerning the Massachu- Edwin L. Gissing, superintendent of 
tribute, as the selection was made by setts Mutual and the life insurance agents of the London & Lancashire In- 
the leading financiers of Newark. business generally. Mr. Anderson is demnity, is in Ottawa, Can. 
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Fire Insurance Department 





NO BATTLESHIP INSURANCE 





PRIVATE YARDS LOSE BIDS 





Secretary Daniels Insisted Upon $500,- 
000 Insurance on Armaments and 
Surety as Well 


The announcement by Secretary of 
the Navy Daniels that owing to “lower 
bids” submitted by navy yards the con- 
tracts for building the two new battle- 
ships for the United States Navy may 
go to them instead of to private yards, 
had a considerable interest to insur- 
ance men. 

There were many reasons why the 
private yards could not compete with 
the navy yards successfully. 

$500,000 Insurance on Armament 

For one thing the Navy Department 
this time put in a requirement that the 
private bidder include in their bids 
provision for placing $500,000 insur- 
ance on the armament,, covering possi- 
ble losses on it from the time when it 
was delivered in their yards until the 
ship was completed and turned over to 
the Government, usually about eigh- 
teen months. This was a new provision 
and didn’t look so very formidable at 
first, but when the contractors consult- 
ed the insurance men they found that 
the cost was prohibitive and that it 
was almost impossible to place the in 
surance to cover the two ships, be- 
cause the insurance companies insisted 
on taking reckoning of the entire cost 
o: the ships instead of the half million 
policy only. For these reasons the pri- 
vate bidders refused to submit figures 
to cover the insurance clause of the 


contract. 

Navy yards, in their bids, had no 
such handicap, for they do not insure 
the hulls, much less the armament. 


The private yards also have to furnish 
a bond to guarantee the satisfactory 
completion of warships and in the case 
ot these battleships it would mean an 
expense of about $27,000 to the suc- 
cessful bidder for each ship. The navy 
yards do not give bonds, another con- 
siderable saving. 
Extra Costs for Private Yards 


In the case of the naval bids this 
time no charges were made to cover 
the cost of drawings. To make the 


drawings for one of these battleships 
the private contractor must figure on 
an expense of about $250,000. No 
charge was made by the navy yards for 
the hire of miscellaneous clerks, time- 
keepers and some other employes to 
be engaged in the work, but whose ser- 
vices it was possible to charge off un- 
der other headings. For the salaries 
of officers detailed to look after. the 
work there should have been charged, 
according to private experts, about 
$50,000. Neither did the navy yards fig- 
ure in the cost of the trial trips, which 
amount to about $100,000 each for pri- 
vate concerns. This is because the ship 
is in the Navy Department’s hands as 
soon as she is ready for trial. The 
navy is run by politicians and no charge 
is made in the bids for overhead and 


many other expenditures which, of 
course, the private yards must bear in 
mind when figuring. 


J. A. KELSEY BACK 
United States Manager J. A. Kelsey, 
of the Aachen & Munich, returned this 
week from the Pacific Coast. He said 
that there was no announcement of 
changes at this time. 





DIDN’T DISCUSS WAR RISKS 
Meeting of Eastern Union—Re-Elect 
Old Officers—New By-Laws 
Adopted 

Despite the fact that one of the mem- 
bers of the Eastern Union wrote to the 
Association asking that the question of 
war risks and war rates come up for 
discussion, the matter was not referred 
te at the meeting of the Eastern Union 
last week. It is rather speculative as 
to just what the member expected the 
Eastern Union to do, because the East- 


ern Union keeps its hands off of rating 
matters. 


The chances are that the war rate 
risk proposition will be discussed by 
some committees. There is no doubt 


that there is a growing sentiment that 
the rates on plants, where war muni- 
tions are being manufactured, shall be 
raised, and in one State, The Eastern 
Underwriter is informee higher rates 
are becoming effective. The companies 
are assuming extra liability because 
o: the poor housekeeping and general 
al! round rush found in the plant run- 
ning capacity day and night, and, in 
view of the large number of losses, the 
feeling is that the companies should 
have more of the benefits. 

Fires in war risk plants continue; 
so do rumors of incendiarism. The 
failure to find evidence of arson does 
not prevent circulation of the rumors, 
but because these plants are under the 
limelight there is a tendency to attri- 
bute every fire to efforts of persons 
who desire to see the plant burn. 

At the Eastern Union meeting last 
week old officers, including President 
Morton, were re-elected. The meeting 
was unusually short. The amended 
constitution and by-laws were adopted 
as a whole. 


MADE AGENCY SUPERINTENDENT 





R. G. Oellers Appointed by Columbian 
National—E. C. De Wolfe Named 
as Special Agent 





Richard G. Oellers, formerly with the 
First National in Eastern Pennsylva- 
nie and New Jersey, and at one time 
secretary of the American Union, has 
been appointed Agency Superintendent 


ot the Columbian National Fire by 
Manager J. J. Boland. 
E. C. De Wolfe, who was with the 


Fidelity-Phenix in the home office and 
then with the New Jersey Fire in 
Pennsylvania, has been appointed spe- 
cial agent of the Columbian National. 

The Columbian National is now do- 
ing business in four Eastern States: 
New York, Massachusetts, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. Recent agency ap- 
pointments include the Beard Agency 
of Reading; Kleckner Agency, Allen 
town; Patton Insurance Agency, Cam 
bria County, Pennsylvania. 

Manager Boland, after a week spent 
in New York City, has returned to 
Scranton. 





PITTSBURGH BOARD 
A meeting of local agents, specials 
and company officials was held in Pitts- 


burgh on Monday for the reorganiza 
tion of the board there. It was largely 
attended. A special committee was 


appointed to arrange for the readjust 
ment. 





EDWARD 


37-36 LIBERTY STREET 


THE ARLINGTON FIRE 
Washington, D. C. 








INSURANCE AGENCY 
Telephone: Joha 3189 
Representing 


SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR OUT-OF-TOWN BUSINESS 


GAMBEL 


NEW YORK CITY 
THE ARIZONA FIRE 


hoenix, Ariz. 
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highest sense of honor. 


reap the benefit of 
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NATIONALUNION 


FIRE INSURANCE Co.‘ 
. OF Pitrssurc,Pa g 


sen 8 


GOOD AGENTS 
in open territory who desire to represent a Company having 
ample capital and resources, capable and efficient management, 
excellent facilities and unexcelled service, should communicate 


NATIONAL UNION 
a company whose operations have been conspicuous for fair 
dealing, whose loss paying record—both conflagration and rou- 
tine—has always been characterized by promptness and the 


Its efficiency and agency co-operation have merited the 
permanent support of 4000 Agents. 


Why not make this Company your source of supply and 


SERVICE THAT SATISFIES 
Cash Capital One Million Dollars. 
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AN ESTIMATE OF E. C. ROTH 

At the dinner to Edward C. Roth, 
given by his fellow members of the 
Buffalo Association of Fire Underwrit- 


ers, the following poem was on the 

menu: 

View the whole scene, with critic 
judgment scan, 

And then deny him merit if you can, 


Where he falls short, ‘tis Nature's fault 
alone; 
Where he succeeds, the merit’s all his 
own. 
OIL LOSSES 
A considerable improvement has 
taken place in the adjustment of oil 
losses in the Southwest. Up to a few 





months ago the manner of adjusting 
these losses came in for considerable 


criticism on the part of companies. 


NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 


.... $336,833.63 
89,346.86 
200,000.00 
34,163.93 


APPOINTED READING AGENTS 


The Boyland Agency, of Scranton, 
Pa., appointed the Harry W. Beards 
acency, of Reading, Pa., as agents in 
that city for the Columbian National 
Fire, New York Plate Glass, and Na 
tional Surety, which companies rep 
resented in the Boyland general ager 





the home o 


eleven years 


Assets 
Reserve 
Capital 
Surplus 


itment became 











fice of the Queen about 


ag 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


s 


$173,450.20 
22,760.06 
100,000.00 
42,774.55 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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LITTLE STORIES OF THE LOSS COMMITTEE 


Extracts From a Paper Read By Allan E. Clough, Secretary of the 
Committee of Loss and Adjustments, New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters 








Having in mind that the insurance 
companies have all these years been 
buying experience at high rates and 
making use only, each of its own, early 
in, 1913 the Loss Committee authorized 
the secretary to sound our members 
on some plan of co-operation by which 
the experience of all might be made 
available to each. We met with a little 
opposition on the scores of expense and 
because some hesitated to give up their 
private information, but in November, 
1913, the Loss Committee was charged, 
by a unanimous resolution of the 
Board, with the further duty of arrang 
ing a loss index of all the claims it had 
adjusted, which were of special inter- 
est and also of collecting from all mem 
bers and all companies, writing in New 
York City and Hudson County, New 
Jersey, a record of every loss claim on 
and after January 1, 1914. Two blanks 
were prepared and sent to members 
and to the independent agents of com 
panies outside of the Borough of Man 
hettan, or to the head offices of such 
companies. One blank for reporting 
Iesses adjusted in usual course and 
the other for those claims whose ad 
justment was unduly prolonged or con 
tested. 

It is perhaps the right place here to 
say that we have had uniform and cor 
dial co-operation from .essentially all 
companies and prominent agents Of 
course, the success our Loss Index has 


ORGANIZING A COMPANY 


James Marshall Tells Barebones Asso- 
ciation the Requisites of a 
Successful Promotion 


‘The First Steps in Organizing a Fire 
Insurance Company” was the subject of 
the address of James Marshall, of Wil- 
lard S. Brown & Co., to the meeting 
of the Barebones Alumni Association 
last Friday. 

Mr. Marshall took it for granted that 
there were young men in attendance 
who would one day be the organizers 
of fire insurance companies and his 
discussion of the subject was made 
with that in view. He described the 
type of man and the qualities needed 
for the work, emphasizing the serious 
ness of the undertaking. He gave in 
detail the methods for obtaining a com- 
pany’s license, requirements of law re- 
garding deposits, securing stockholders, 
selection of directors, etc. 

Mr. Marshall’s talk tended to dis 
courage any Jlight-weights from _  at- 
tempting a task that would be too much 
for them and to create an ambition in 
the minds of the capable and ener- 
getic. 


Fritz Meyer has been appointed man- 
aging director of the Hamburg-Bremen., 


had is due to this fact, and its main- 
tenance is only possible so long as this 
unanimous co-operation continues. 
Has Seventy-One Cabinets 

The committee was instructed by res- 
olution of the Board to prepare Loss 
Index cabinets for all members and 
such other agents and companies as 
might ask for them and comply with 
the regulations deemed necessary for 
the proper and essential protection of 
the confidential character of the Index. 
Seventy-one such cabinets are now in 
use, and the value of the information 
they contain is increasing daily. Each 
cabinet now contains over 9,000 cards 
containing records (with the necessary 
reference cards for the various part 
ners of a firm or officers of a corpora 
tion, and usually their residence) in- 
dexed by both name and location, of 
about 11,000 claims, which have been 
criticized as to origin of fire, charac 
ter of claim, or in regard to which 
scmething of special interest to an un- 
derwriter is on file. Besides this, this 
Ir.dex shows the fire history of the as 
sured or a building if they have had 
three fire claims, even if these have 
not been the subject of criticism—for 
a man or building may, to use a com 
mon phrase, be too unlucky to be a 
good risk. When either have had three 
fires we commence to look upon them 
as a habit and no longer as merely a 
ccincidence 


FLAMES DEVOUR HIS 
FIRE PREVENTION SPEECH 


Hartford, Nov. 18.—The manuscript 
of a speech on fire prevention which 
Horace B. Clark, president of the local 
board, intended to deliver was partly 
destroyed by flames when a visitor to 
his office carelessly dropped a light 
match in a drawer of his desk 





ed 


Mr. Clark was in another part of the 
building when the fire occurred and 
learned that his document was in dan 
ger only when he heard fire engines 


IMPRACTICAL 

State rating for fire insurance is im 
practicable according to the opinion 
expressed by Wm. F. Dunbar, insur 
ance commissioner of Tennessee at the 
annual meeting of the Kentucky Fire 
Underwriters’ Association which ad- 
journed a two days’ session in Louis- 
ville. When rates are adequate, said 
Mr. Dunbar, there is no need of a rat 
ing board, when they are inadequate 
the insurance companies will not ac- 
cept the risk 


The annual meeting of the New 
Hampshire Association of local agents 
will be held on November 30. 


NO GRACE 
Pennsylvania Rating Law Becomes 


Effective From Date of Passage, 
Says Insurance Department 
rhere has been considerable discus 
sion among companies operating in 
Pennsylvania regarding the exact time 
that the new rating law becomes ef- 
fective. In response to an inquiry from 
The Eastern Underwriter, Deputy In- 
urance Commissioner McCulloch said: 
“Section 6 of the Act requires ‘every 
company, before being permitted to 
vrite fire insurance in this State, to 
file with the Insurance Commissioner 
a schedule of rates or be a member of 
a rating bureau,’ and the department 
ruled that inasmuch as all the compa- 
nies were authorized to transact busi- 
ness in the State at the time of the 
passage of this Act, we could not can- 
ce! the companies’ licenses without 
there being some direct authority to 
do so in the law, which there is not, 
and compel the companies to file rates 
or be a member of a rating board, but 
held that this provision of the law 
must be complied with by the compa- 
nies before their licenses were renewed 

on April 1, 1916. 

“There is no such restriction, how- 
ever, in any other part of the law, and 
we hold that it is in effect from its 
passage, and we have called upon the 
various rating bureaus in this State to 
file their schedule of rates, constitution 
and laws, and other data so that we 
may be in a position to examine and 
have everything in shape to enable the 
companies to comply with Section 6 at 
the proper time.” 


AGENCY ROUND-UPS 
Several round-ups of local agents are 
on the tapis. One will be held in Illi- 
nois, one in the Southeast, one in the 


Middle West 





FIRST PREVENTION EXPERT 


Benjamin Franklin Helped Organize 
Fire Company in 1736—Extent 
of Fire Loss 





Benjamin Franklin was the first 
sreat fire prevention exponent. In 1735 
he wrote a letter in which he said: 
“In the first place, an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure.” He 
said that unless care was taken, one 
might be forced, as he once was, “to 
leap out of your windows and hazard 
your necks to avoid being over-roast- 
ed.” He also gave some sane advice 
about sweeping chimneys. Together 
with four other men, Franklin founded 
the Union Fire Company, in 1736. This 
company existed for 84 years. Frank- 
lin advocated greater attention to fire- 
proof dwellings. 

The fire loss in the United States 
for the first six months of the year for 
the past three years, is as follows: 
1gI5 
700 $20,060,60 
13,081,250 
18,786,406 
18,180,350 
11, 388,45" 


893,950 





Total, 6 months.$108,695,650 $133,618,250 $93,391,000 


The encouraging reduction which 
1915 shows is partly due to more effi- 
cient fire work, and partly to better 
means of extingushing fires at the 
start. 


TO ADDRESS N. F. P. A. MEETING 

At the meeting of the New York 
chapter of the National Fire Protection 
Association on December 13, William 
Guerin will speak on “The Work of 
the Fire Prevention Expert and its 
value to the Municipality.” The meet- 
ing will be held at the City Club at 
8:30 





Capital Stock 
Re-Insurance Reserve 


NET SURPLUS 


ing a cessful re 


JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


Statement January 1, 





Reserve for Unpaid Losses and All Other Liabilities 
POTAL AOMEEO ss sdwrccevanr 


59 years this Company 


$ 14,000,000.00 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 


1915 

(ae $1,000,000.00 

2,922,524.02 
450,413.57 

2,528,182.77 


$6,901,120.36 


has paid losses exceeding 


A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
J. K. MELDRUM, Assistant Secretary 








Capital 
$500,000.00 


Surplus to policyholders 


$1,134,980.17 





Incorporated A. D. 1822 


The North River Insurance Company 


NEW YORK 
Statement, December 31, 1914 


CRUM & FORSTER, 


Reserve for all other liabilities 
$1,727,208.78 
Assets 


$2,862,188.95 
New York General Agent 














THE 
Continental (Fire) Insurance 


Home Office, 


Western Office, 


The Strongest American Company 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


332 SO. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 


Company 











Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 


An active supporter of the 
American Agency System 


Home Office, 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


Western Office, 
137 SO. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 


HENRY EVANS, President, 80 Maiden Lane, New York 











FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated to meet the wishes 
of American Agents and take 
over the business of the Fidelity 





AMERICAN EAGLE 





Underwriters 
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SPECIAL EXPLOSION POLICY 


WRITTEN BY MANY COMPANIES 


Heavy Demand For This Kind of In- 
surance, Especially in 
East 


An exact copy of the explosion policy 
adopted recently and used by a con- 
siderable group of companies follows. 
The demand for explosion insurance is 
growing heavier all the time, and one 
prominent company, which formerly 
wrote the business, and then dropped 
it, has resumed writing explosion. 

This policy shall in no 


to cover loss or damage by fire 
sulting from explosion or not. 


event be construed 
whether re 


It is understood and agreed that no claim 
will be made hereunder unless the loss ex 
ceeds One Hundred Dollars ($100.00). 

This company shall not be liable beyond 


the actual cash value of the property at the 
time any loss or damage occurs, and the 
or damage shall be ascertained or estimated 
according to such actuai cash value, with 


loss 


proper deduction for depreciation however 
caused, and shall in no event exceed what it 
would then cost the insured to repair or re 
place the same with material of like kind 
and quality; said ascertainment or estimate 
shall be made by the insured and this com 
pany, or, if they differ, then by appraisers, 


as hereinafter provided; and, the amount of 
loss or damage having been thus determined, 
the sum for which this company is liable 
pursuant to this policy shall be payable sixty 
days after due notice, ascertainment, estimate, 
and satisfactory proof of the 1ave been 
received by this company in accordance with 
the terms of this policy. It shall be optional, 
however, with this company to take all, or any 


loss 


part, of the articles at such ascertained or 
appraised value, and also to repair, rebuild, 
or replace the property loss or damage with 
other of like kind and quality within a rea 
sonable time on giving notice, within thirty 
days after the receipt of the proof herein re 
quired, of its intention so to do; but there 
can be no abandonment to this company of 
the property described 

This entire policy shall be void if the in 


sured has concealed or misrepresented, in 
writing or otherwise, any material fact or cir 
cumstance concerning this insurance or the sub 
ject thereof; or if the interest of the in 
sured in the property be not truly 
herein; or in case of any fraud or 
swearing by the insured touching any 
ter relating to this insurance or 
thereof, whether before or after a 








mat 
the subject 
loss 
This company shall not be liable for loss 
to accounts, bills, currency, deeds, evidences 
of debt, money, notes, or securities, nor un 
liability be specifically assumed hereon 
for loss by interruption of business, manu 
facturing processes, otherwise 

In any matter 

no person, unless duly 
shall be deemed the 


less 


relating to this ir 
authorized in 
agent ot 





this company. 





Ihis policy shall be cancelled at time 
at the request of the insured; or by com 
pany by giving five days notice of such can 
cellation. If this policy shall be cancelled 
as hereinbefore provided, or become void or 
cease, the premium having been actually paid, 








the unearned portion shall be returned on 
render of this policy, this company retai 
the customary short rate; except that w 
this policy is cancelled by this company by; 
giving notice it shall retain only the pro 
rata premium. 

If explosion occur the insured shall give 
immediate notice of any loss thereby in writ 


ing to this company, protect the property from 
further damage, forthwith separate the dam 
aged and undamaged personal property, put it 
in the best possible order, make a complete 
inventory of the same, stating the quantity 
and cost of each article and the amount claim 
ed thereon; and within sixty days after the 
explosion, unless such time is extended in 
writing by this company, shall render a state 
ment to this company, signed and sworn t 
stating the knowledge and 
belief of the insured as to the time and 
origin of the explosion; the interest of the 
insured and of ‘all others in the property; the 
cash value of each item thereof and the amount 
of loss thereon; all incumbrances_ thereon; 
all other insurance, whether valid or not, cov 
ering any of said property; and a copy of all 
the descriptions and schedules in all policies; 
any changes in the title, use, occupation, loca 
tion, possession, or exposures of said property 
since the issuing of this policy; by whom and 
for what purpose any building herein e 
scribed and the several parts thereof were oc 
cupied at the time of explosion; and shall fur 
nish, if required, verified plams and specifica 
tions of any building, fixtures, or machinery 
destroyed or damaged. 

The insured, as often as required, shall ex 


hibit to any person designated by this com 
pany all that remains of any property herein 
described, and submit to examinations under 


oath by any person named by this company 
and subscribe the same; and, as often as re 
quired, shall produce for examination all books 
of account, bills, invoices,-and other vouchers, 
or certified copies thereof if originals be lost, 
at such reasonable place as may be designated 
by this company. or its representative, and 
shall permit extracts and copies thereof to be 
made. 

In the event of disagreement as to the 
amount of loss the same shall, as above pro 
vided, be ascertained by two competent and dis- 
interested appraisers, the insured and this 
company each selecting one and the two so 


chosen shall first select a competent and dis- 
interested umpire; the appraisers together shall 


then estimate and appraise the loss, stating 
separately sound value and damage, and, fail 
ing to agree, sha submit their differences to 
the umpire; and the award in writing of any 
two shall determine the amount of such loss 
the parties thereto shall pay the appraiser re 
spectively selected by them and _ shall bear 
equally the expenses of the appraisal and 
umpire 
This company shall mm 







waived any provision 





























icy or any forteiture - 

ment, act, or procee part sla g 
to the appraisal or t mination herein 
provided for; and ] come 
payable until sixty the > as 
certainment, estimate, and_ satisfa y proof 
of the loss herein required have been received 
by this company, including an award | uy 
praisers when appraisal is bee required 

This company shall not be liable this 
policy for a greater proportion o or 
the described-property, than the ¢ 
by insured shall bear to the wl ce 
whether valid or not, or by s yl 
vent insurers, covering suc! pr 

If this company shall that t ex 
plosion was caused by the t or neglect of 
any verson or corpor n, pr te r < 
ipal, this company st » On payment of the 
loss, be subrogated to the extent s pay 
ment to all right of recovery by the sured 
for the loss resulting therefr nd s ght 
shall be : ned to this ly ¢ 1 
sured o ving s pay 

No suit action , the 
recovery ] s ‘ ‘ 
n any law eq t 
compliar the insured 
going requirements, not ess er 
within twelve months next after ‘ 

This policy is made and epted subject t 
the foregoing stipulations 1 t to 
gether with such other z ts 

r conditions as may r r 
idded hereto, and 1 officer, agent, . ther 
representative 1 t s my] S 
power to walve r d yy e 
waived such pr sions r < s 
such waiver, if any, shall be t 
attached hereto, nor s £ t 
permission aftect r ra ler this 
policy exist or iimed y the sured 
less so writte tache 
LETTERS MUST LOOK RIGHT 


Interesting Debate Over Typewriting 
Machines at Insurance Department 
Expense Hearing, Albany 
Albany 
expenses of the 


discussion at 
reduce the 


During 
tempts to 


over at 


New York Insurance Department Gov 
ernor Whitman thought that an item 
for typewriting machines was exces 
sive. 

First Deputy Appleton declared that 
it was the plan of the Insurance De 


partment to renew typewriters every 


three years, a portion each year Wil 
liam A. Orr, secretary to the Governor, 
asked Superintendent Phillips if he 
knew that the New York Central Rail 
road renews its typewriters only once 
in every five years 

“I know that the Insurance Depart 


ment of the State of New York is at 
the top notch of insurance supervision 
in the United States,” said Superintend 
ent Phillips, and Mr. Appleton 
in: 

“Yes, and we want our letters to go 
out letter perfect, for they go all over 
the country and all over the world, for 
that matter. Whenever letter 
that is not perfect and shows poor ma 
chine work, I want to know the 
why.” 


chimed 


I see a 


reason 


BALTIMORE PREMIUMS DROP 


INCOME 
Royal, Westchester, Agricultural, 
American Eagle, German Alliance 
Among Those Making Gains 


HALF YEAR $1,220,967 


Fire 
first six 


premiums in Baltimore for the 
months of 1915 showed a fall 
ing off compared with first six months 
if 1914. The first six months of this 
vear showed a premium income of $1, 


220,967 compared with $1,249,330 for 
‘ast year Among the companies, how 
ever, which showed a gain were the 
following 

191 1914 
Royal $31,137 $29,725 
Union ' 1,362 221 
Phoenix, Eng - 8,988 8,988 
Agricultural 14,32 13,606 
Alliance ‘ ‘ 11,548 10,991 
amer., MW. J. ««; 10,314 8,362 
mer. Cent , 4.628 3; 
\tlas Und er 8,306 5, 
soston saat 7,005 5, 
suff.-Germ 5,394 5 
Camden ; , 5,023 2,5 
‘ommon wealth 5 
yetroit Nat'l l, 
Kast. Und 3 








Eng.-Am. Und 609 
{m. Eagle 21,820 
‘ireman’s F 9.969 


Fireman's Und 
‘ireman’s 

First Nat'l 
German-All 
Globe & R 

Ins. Co. N \ 
London Und 
Massachusetts 





National 

Newark 5 

Newark Und 3,275 

New Hamp 10,803 

New Haven » S68 

Niagara 11,443 

Northern (N. Y.) 5.070 

Orient én 4 7.890 

People’s Nat 1.62 

Pitts. Und 7 

Prov.-Wash 

Queen 

R. I 

seeb-rake4 6,226 

Springfield 12,587 13,445 

U. S ; 5,317 1,777 

Westchester 17,084 14,3 
W. H. Talley is one of the Peters 


vurg (Va.) agents who are profiting by 
springing up night of the city 


Hopewell, Va., war munitions 


the over 


where 


ire being manufactured. Hopewell has 

000 people It is ten miles from 
Petersburg. Six months ago there was 
nothing but vacant land in Hopewel 


Mr. Talley represents the General Acci 


aent 


New 


essive young fire 


Brunswick, 
and casualty 
appointed special 
London & Lancashire 


Gorsline, of 








has been 
agent of the 


Indemnity 





GERMANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED 1859 


Statement, January 1, 1915 


Cash Capital ...... $1,000,000.00 
a eee 7,284,654.80 
Net Surplus ....... 2,486,142.59 
Surplus for Policy 

POON sbeceea ss 3,486,142.59 


HEAD OFFICE: 
Cor. William and Cedar Streets 











THE LEADING FIRE COMPANY 
OF THE WORLD 





[of Liverpool England. | 








Are Your Insurance Affairs 
Satisfactorily Handled? 


ARTHUR F. HOUTS & CO., Inc. 
GENERAL INSURANCE 
123 William Street, New York City 


Expert attention to brokerage busi- 
ness and excellent facilities for hand- 
ling insurance anywhere in the 
United States and Canada. 














D. V. PROSKEY 


NEW JERSEY FIRE 
INSURANCE AGENCY 
126 Market Street 
Paterson, N. J. 








Office 


PHILADELPHIA 
325 Walnut Street 











Clarence A. Krouse & Co. 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS 


PENNSYLVANIA : 


Making a Specialty of FIRE, TORNADO and LIABILITY Insurance 





Office 


NEW JERSEY 
Stone Harbor and Haddonfield 








NEW JERSEY 


With over twenty-five years continuous experience, we are thoroughly qualified to 
properly safeguard your clients interests 


Sixteen leading Companies represented in our agency 


YOUR PATRONAGE IS SOLICITED 
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MULTIPLE FLOOR OCCUPANCY 


INCREASED BY FACTORY LAWS 
H. J. F. Porter in Letter to New York 
Sun, Makes Some Pertinent 
Comments 


H. J. F. Porter, the well-known fire 
protection expert, wrote an interesting 
letter to the New York Sun this week, 
commenting upon factory fires, with 


particular reference to the _ factory 
laws of New York State. He said in 
part: 


Sprinkler Supervision 

“The law as amended last winter of- 
fers still another opportunity for the 
building owner to increase the occu- 
pancy of each floor. It says that if a 
sprinkler system is installed the occu- 
pancy may be increased 100 per cent. 
But a sprinkler system, being auto- 
matic in its action, does not always 
work. There are valves, tanks, pumps, 
and other parts which may get out of 
order, and unless a sprinkler system is 
supervised it is uncertain of action. 
But the law does not require this su- 
pervision, therefore when a fire comes 
there may be no water there to put it 
ovt, and it is evident what will hap- 
pen. If such a supervision is desired, 
it would cost more money, $500 a year 
for a building like this. But if the 
sprinkler system does work the fire 
must set it off and it must gain head- 
way to set it off, and this takes time. 
Meanwhile people do not sit around 
waiting. 

“But the law says that there is still 
apother way whereby the building own- 
er can increase the occupancy and at 
the same time obtain a greater amount 
of safety than would be offered by any 
other means. This is by erecting a fire 
wall through his building, practically 
bisecting it. This fire wall must have 
doorways on each floor covered by fire- 
proof doors. In case a fire should occur 
on one side of this wall, all the people 
have to do to escape from it is to walk 
through the doorways in the wall, close 
the fireproof doors after them and then 
they find themselves in what is prac- 
tically a separate building in which 
there is no fire and from each floor of 
which they can at their leisure descend 
to the ground by the existing exit facil- 
down which they could take their 
time descending, without any cause for 
undue haste which might create con- 
gestion or panic conditions. 

Fire Walls 

“The law states that such a fire wall 
will permit a floor occupancy equal to 
the number of people who can stand on 
one side of it, at the rate of one person 
for every five square feet. With a fire 
wall as a safety feature the owner 
ought to be able to secure a higher 
rental from his floor on account of the 
increased floor occupancy. If he 
chooses he might spend some of this 
money fireproofing the stairways on 
each side of the wall as a preventive 
against the spread of fire upward, and 
he might install a sprinkler system in 
addition and thus approximate ideal 
conditions. These additional fire pre- 
ventive measures would be purely for 
property protection and they would re 
duce fire insurance rates and amortize 
the owner’s expenditure so that in a 
very few years he would be ahead of 
the game in every way.” 


ities, 


THE BALTICA FORMED 

A number of firms in Copenhagen 
and the provinces have founded an in- 
surance company called Baltica, with 
a share capital of 15,000,000 kronen 
(about £835,000), which has already 
been subscribed. The Company will be- 
gin war insurance as soon as possible 
and sea and transport insurance from 
January 1. 

THE LATE JOSEPH HONIG 

Joseph Honig, who died in New York 
this week, was the sole surviving mem- 
ber of Henry Honig & Sons, at one 


time metropolitan representative of the 
Transatlantic and the Girard. 


A TRICK OF RUG TRADE 





Adjuster Points Out Methods Used By 
Manufacturers In Making New 
Rugs “Antique” 


A New York adjuster this week told 
The Eastern Underwriter the following 
story of how manufacturers make new 
rugs “antique” and endeavor to collect 
for the increased value in the event of 
a loss: 

“I recently had a loss on the stock 
of a rug manufacturer. The assured’s 
estimate of his loss struck me as rather 
high, so I had his stock appraised, my 
suspicion being verified by the apprais- 
al. The assured, however, refused to 
accept my figure and started suit. At 
the trial of the case, one of the assur- 
ed’s employes, who had worked with 
a number of other manufacturers, tes- 
tified that he was employed at a salary 
of $25 per week to take new rugs and 
carpets and, by the use of pumice stone 
rubbed on the material, cause them to 
appear ‘antique.’ He also testified that 
when genuine antique rugs were sent 
in for repairs, the firm had turned them 
over to him to use the same process.” 


A GARAGE HEATER 
Put on Market By Pittsburgh Concern— 
Small Furnace, 40 Inches 
Long 


It is a well-known fact that many au- 
tomobiles are ruined by cold and here- 
tofore the ever-present danger of ex- 
plosion and fire, due to the proximity 
of gasoline, has prevented many per- 
sons from properly heating their gar- 
ages, with the result that excellent ma- 
chines have been damaged or ruined by 
freezing. To obviate this continual 
loss to automobile owners a Pittsburgh 
cencern has evolved an effective meth- 
od of heating garages 

The safe garage heater is designed 
to meet all the requirements of a safe 
heater, as the name implies. The heat- 


er is a small furnace consisting of a 
combustion chamber and tubular ra- 
diator inside a heavy galvanized cas- 


ing, the outside dimensions being 40 
inches long, 33 inches high and 12 


inches wide. It is designed to occupy 
the least amount of space. The com- 
bustion chamber contains one of the 
Superior single-piece cast iron burners, 
a basket of patent English artificial 
fuel and a small pilot light. 

Perfect combustion takes 
side this chamber and every unit of 
heat is liberated before the products 
ot combustion escape by the exist pipe. 
The heater is provided with a safety- 
locking, gas-proof door, which need be 
opened only once during the cold sea- 
son to light the pilot. An adjustable 
spud .is attached to the valve and this 
regulates the flame and gas pressure 
al all times, so that there is no danger 
of overheating when left to burn all 
night. 


place in- 


MICROSCOPIC INVESTIGATIONS 


RECALL PAST PERFORMANCES 
Pennsylvania Insurance Men Sceptical 
of State Fire Marshal’s Yellow 
Journal Interviews 





Pennsylvania fire insurance men are 
taking with a grain of salt the inter- 
views given to daily newspapers by 
the Fire Marshal’s office in regard to 
fires in war munition factories. An 
interview telegraphed widely through 
the country, and published November 
21, started as follows: 

Philadelphia, Nov. 20.—‘‘Every 
one of the fires in plants making 


munitions and other supplies for 
the Allies was of an incendiary 
nature, started by persons as yet 
undiscovered,” said Joseph L. Bald- 
win, State Fire Marshal, to-day. 
He added that a microscopic in- 
vestigation at Bethlehem, at Eddy- 


stone, and at Trenton had con- 


vinced him that the blazes were 
deliberately started by human 
agencies. 

“The fire which did so much 


damage in the Roebling plant at 
Trenton,” said the State Fire Mar- 


shal, “began in a pile of jute rope 
near where twenty men were at 


work. The flames ate through the 
rope pile in a few seconds and 
soon reached alarming proportions. 
When an attempt was made to use 
the private alarm system it was 
found that it was disabled.” 

Insurance men in Pennsylvania say 
that they are not surprised that Mar- 
shal Baldwin gave out such an inter- 
view, as he has the gift of sensational 
utterance well cultivated, but they 
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wculd take more stock in it if Baldwin 
and his representatives could occasion- 
ally bring about a conviction. It is 
almost as easy to send an incendiary 
te prison for arson in Pennsylania as it 
is to grow roses in Northern Siberia. 





A. F. DERR DEAD 

The death last week of Andrew F. 
Derr, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., removes the 
scnior member of the firm of Thomp- 
son, Derr & Co., the leading insurance 
concern of the coal region, and a large 
writer of mining properties. He was 
an insurance man of unusual capabili- 
ties and equipment, being a college 
graduate, and a member of the Luzerne 
County bar, and a director of the 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company. 

The funeral on Monday was attended 
by a large number of insurance men. 





Meriden, 
has be- 


The C. H. Elmore Co., 
Ccnn,, a fire insurance agency, 
gcn the sale of automobiles. 
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LLOYDS CHAIRMAN ON WAR 


MAKES QUERIES IN PARLIAMENT 


Say Underwriters Never Have Experi- 
enced War Conditions Similar to 
Those Being Met 


London, Nov. 10.—In the House of 
Commons, when dealing with Clause 
34 of the Finance Bill, which provides 
for the special taxation of excess prof- 
its, Sir Edward Beauchamp, the chair- 
man of Lloyds, said: 

“IT want to make an appeal to the 
financial secretary to the treasury to 
deal rather more fairly with underwrit- 
ers under this bill than is proposed at 
present. The underwriter, if he has 
made some extra profit during the war, 
has done so by taking extra risks and 
hazards. With regard to the marine 
business, his ordinary business, he has 
the accumulated experience of years 
t. guide him as to the premium which 
he should charge. But when the war 
broke out he had to embark on war 
risk insurance, and had nothing what- 
ever to guide him. There had been no 
war in the memory of any underwriter 
where two great naval powers were 
opposed to each other. We had cer- 
tainly during the Russo-Japanese war 
a small experience, and I am sorry to 
say the experience of that war was not 
very satisfactory to the underwriters. 
When this war broke out the Germans 
had modern vessels to prey upon our 
trade. Therefore, I think there is no 
doubt whatever that the underwriters 
who engaged in that business ran very 
ecnsiderably increased risk. There is 
ne question of underwriters charging 
an exorbitant premium. 

Keeping Down Premiums 

“The government scheme was intro- 
duced with the object of keeping down 
the premium, which was never to rise 
above a certain level. It was never to 
exceed 5 per cent., and was never to be 
lower than 1 per cent. Naturally the 
underwriters in the open market could 
not expect to get a higher rate than 
that which was charged by the govern- 
ment. Then the government scheme 
limited the taking of risks by the War 
Committee to cargoes in British ves- 
sels. All the neutral vessels and the 
cargoes of neutral vessels had to be 
covered somewhere, and these were 
covered in the open market. The un- 
derwriters and Lloyds filled pp the 
gap, and greatly enabled the seaborne 
commerce of the country to be carried 
on without interruption. The way in 
which underwriters calculate their prof- 
its is as follows: Premiums are taken, 
and after three years have elapsed we 
take what remains to us of those pre- 
miums, and we say that represents a 
certain percentage of the premium in- 
come. What we ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to do is to allow us to 
deal with the volume of profits and 
with the percentage of profits on this 
war risk insurance exactly in the same 
way. That is to say, if in the pre-war 
period an underwriter has made an 
average of 15 per cent. on the premium 
income which he received, and in the 
war period he has made 25 per cent., 
we should be allowed to deduct the 15 
per cent. from the 25 per cent., leav- 
ing 10 per cent., of which 50 per cent. 
should go to the government and 50 
cent. should be retained by the under- 
writer. That seems to us to be reason- 
able, and I think anybody who really 
knows the way in which underwriting 
business is carried on will agree that 
that is a fair request. We should agree 
to that with willingness and readiness. 

Figuring Salaries 

“I also want to ask the financial sec- 
retary to the treasury how he proposes 
te deal with a particular case which 1 
will explain. A young underwriter 
Starts business, and three gentlemen 
entrust underwriting business to him, 


for which he receives a salary. On 
January 1, 1914, having been entirely 
successful in his business, three other 
gentlemen entrust their business to 
him, thereby doubling his salary. Un- 
der the Bill, as I read it, 50 per cent. 
of that extra salary will have to come 
back to the government.” 

Want Money Market Kept in London 

Another speaker § said: “Already 
some underwriters and even marine 
companies are on the point of deciding 
t> retire from the business. The 6 per 
cent. which is allowed to traders is on 
capital, and I am not challenging it, 
but this is entirely different. We are 
asking for some percentage on turn- 
over—that is on the magnitude of the 
risk. It is necessary to keep in mind 
that the marine underwriting market of 
London is necessary for our banking 
and our finance. This marine under- 
writing is unlike all forms of insurance 
in this country. It can be done any- 
where. It is not peculiar to London. 
I. has been a contest for many years 
between London, New York and Ham- 
burg. London, so far, has held the pre- 
mier position, but it is all in jeopardy 
during this war, and if the business 
slips away during the war, say to Hol- 
land or America, it might be a very dif- 
ficult thing to get it back again. This 
would react upon the banks, who want 
the policies as against securities which 
they may advance to shippers. There 
is a real danger. Unless some consid- 
eration is shown to underwriters the 
position will be this, that a neutral 
marine insurance company, say in Hol- 
land, could quote for these war risks 
for neutral ships, and could quote for 
theme freely where London could not, 
because if they got a margin of profit 
they would be able to keep it all in 
Amsterdam, whereas a London compa- 
ny would have to part with half of it. 
Whatever difficulties there are—I am 
sure I think that I can speak for the 
marine insurance companies—we shall 
fight our very hardest, whatever our 
obstacles are, to keep this money mar- 
kei in London.” 

- + ~ 
Two Colorado Lines 

A correspondent of the American 
Agency Bulletin sends to that paper 
the following stories regarding two 
mining lines: 

“The Chino copper plant at Santa 
Rita, New Mexico, has again been lost 
or renewal by the local agents of that 
State. It is a large plant of approxi- 
mately a quarter million value, owned 
by the same people who operate the 
Utah-Bingham copper plant, which also 
is controlled by outside brokers who do 
not place it through Salt Lake City 
local agents. The Santa Rita plant, it 
is reported, is written at a cut rate. 

“There is an amusing story current 
in Denver fire insurance circles that 
the rate on the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Company’s wire plant at Pueblo was 
‘stipulated’ with the order for writing 
the insurance through local agents, 
which came from the East. The rate 
was about ten per cent. below the old 
schedule. It is understood that a re- 
rating under a new schedule will soon 
be made of the plant which will result 
in its being bulletined at the reduced 
rate to meet the previously ‘stipulated’ 
figure.” 

* * . 
Non-Resident Members 

In discussing the question of non- 
resident members the Fire Brokers’ 
Association of New York says in a 
letter issued this week: 

“It has frequently been suggested 
that we establish a non-resident mem- 
bership, eligible to insurance men out- 
side of this city, which would enable 
them to correspond with our secretary 
for information on any subject, provide 
them with the same services and bul- 
letins that are obtainable by our mem- 
bers in this city, and would furnish 
such non-resident members with a busi- 
ness address or headquarters when they 
visit this city, where mail could be re- 
ceived and appointments made, if de- 
sired. 

“Because of this demand we have es- 
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tablished a non-resident membership 
at annual dues of $10. It is our belief 
that a representative non-resident mem- 
bership will result to the advantage of 
svch non-resident members throughout 
the State in many ways, and that we 
would be able to furnish them with ser- 
vice and information from this city 
which will be worth many times the 
annual dues. Conversely we _ believe 
that the affiliation of men engaged in 
this business throughout the State will 
result in increasing our influence in the 
work in which we are engaged.” 
* * + 


Concentrate on Automobiles 
Farmer & Cox, Inc., of 34 Pine street, 
New York City, have concentrated 
their efforts in building up a large au- 
tomobile business. They handle the 
auto schedule of the Texas Co., and 
also the Garford Motor Company line. 
* * +. 
Refuses Big Line 
Fleischmann & Sulzbacher, of 95 Wil- 
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liam street, New York City, are mak- 
ing a specialty of light manufacturing 
risks. Monroe Fleischmann, senior 
partner in the firm, recently declined 
t» handle one of the largest single cor- 
nasation lines in the country rather 
than disarrange his office system for 
this one line. 
> = > 


Albert D. Bergmann, of Peabody & 
Converse, Inc., New York brokers, on 
Wednesday married Miss Margaret 
Kutzelmann, a sister of Frank Kutzel- 
mann, vice-president of Hamlin & Co., 
New York brokers. 
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A $10,000,000 FIRE COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL’S STEADY GROWTH 


Capital Stock of Leading Companies— 
Letter Goes to Stockholders of 


Continental 
The announcement that the Conti- 
nental is to become a $10,000,000 com- 
pany is one of the most interesting 
that has been made in fire insurance 
circles in sometime. The Aetna has 


$5,000,000 capital, German-American 
$2,000,000, Hartford $2,000,000, Home 


$6,000,000, Insurance Company of North 
America $4,000,000, National $2,000,000, 
New Hampshire $1,350,000, Phoenix of 
Hartford $3,000,000, $2,500,- 
000. Quite a number of companies 
have $1,000,009 capital. 
Began With $500,000 Capital 

The Continental began business in 
1853 with a paid-in capital of $500,000. 
In 1871 this capital was doubled and 
in 1910 was increased to $2,000,000 

The Company has been unusually 
successful from the start, particularly 
under the Moore and Evans regimes, It 
has paid large dividends year after 
year, running from 30 per cent. in 1903 
t> 50 per cent. in 1911, 1912, 1913 and 
1914. 


Springfield 


Circular to Stockholders 
In a circular to stockholders the Con- 


tinental says: 

To the Stockholders of the Continental 
Insurance Company 
In the opinior t 

position of this 

fire insurance will 


increase of the 
000 to $10,000,001 
cumulated surplu 
in amount to warrar 
surplus for the pur 
ital to that extent 
ditional capital 
holders’ 
T " } 
















> board rs this my y have 
determined (subje I the stock- 
holders as required d approval of 
the superintendent ) that the cap- 
ital of this increased from 
$2,000,000 to $ the number of 
shares shall be shares of 
» shares of 


the par value 

















the par v 
It is Pp value of 
the new for out of the 
surplus he distributed as 
a stock dividen p. Te 1gt€ 
to stockholders f ( er 23, 1915 
It is also intended that $1,000,000 par value 
of the new stocl I 1 be offered to the stock 
holders of the of record December 
23, 191 for s ‘ ior t ir and _ such 
stockholders are offered (su to the legal 
authorization mitt the right to 
subscribe at ) of the new 
stock ($25 par or ne share of 
the present outstanding capital stock of this 
company of record the name of the stock- 
holder subscribing December 23, 1915. 
Subscription rights are subject to the con- 
forth in the enclosed subscrip 
w end your subscription for 
f share f new stock to which 
entitled agent of 
Cer New 
4 W City, 
New at it 10, 
1916, but such s ef- 
tective uniess, or are 
the owner of record the 
company of the r er shares 
of stock of this entitle you t 
the amount f bed for 
Upon the incre becoming ef 
fective, will } de st the 
stock « any uf w York 
Stock 
For the purpose of carrying into effect the 
above described plan, please execute and re 
urn the er sed proxy to vote at 
f stockholders called 
a 216 





executed 





A JURY’S QUICK DECISION 
It took a jury in the Bronx, 


New 
York, just three minutes to decide that 


general manager 
Was not en- 
against the 
Underwriters 
In Janu 
automo 
the 
light 
was 


Henry J. Lippe, Jr., 
of a fireproofing company, 
titled to $25,000 damages 
New York Board of Fire 

and the case was dismissed 

ary, 1914, while a fire patrol 
bile was responding to an alarm 
car was alleged to have struck a 
who 


runabout operated by Lippe, 
injured. 


He sued the Board. 
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NEWARK COMPANIES 


May Join Good Practice Club of 
Newark—Meeting To-day of 
Club 


The Good Practice Club of Newark 
will hold a meeting in that city to-day. 
The local companies are not members 
of the club, and one of the questions 


to be discussed to-day is a way to get 
them to join. It is believed that this 
can be arranged 

The Fire Insurance Society of New- 


ark will continue. This is a 
agreement. 

All agencies but one 
members of the Good 


company 


said to be 
Club 


are 
Practice 


N. J. FIELD CLUB 
Bradstreet Insurance Superintendent 
Makes Interesting Talk—R. W. 
Simmons a New Member 


The meeting of the New Jersey Field 
Club was held on the afternoon of No- 
vember 23 in the Submarine room of 
the Washington in Newark. It was one 
of the most interesting sessions held 
by the club in some time. Members 
listened to a very able address on Mer- 
cantile reports made by E. J. Hollis- 
ter, superintendent of insurance depart- 
ment of Bradstreets. Numerous mat 
ters of considerable importance per 
taining to the New Jersey Field were 
discussed. Richard W. Simmons, ot 
the Fire Association, was elected to 
membership. Special Agent Reynolds, 
of the German-American, gave a very 
interesting report on the demonstration 


o1 the Sypho chemical sprinkler sys- 
tem, which was recently given at 
Dover, N. J. 


committee 
next meeting, at 
the ensuing year 


was appoint- 
which 


will 


Nominating 
ed to report at 
time officers for 
be elected. 


SUBMARINE BATTERY LINE 


A line on submarine batteries con 
tained in storage battery plant of Thos 
Edison at West Orange, N. J., is being 
placed by Owens & Phillips. 


ALLEGED FRAUD IN PROOF OF 
LOSS 


The Commercial Union has lost its 
case in Paterson, N. J., where it en- 
deavored to recover $7,000 paid on 
burned automobiles insured by Robert 
White. The Company alleged fraud- 
ulent statements regarding ownership 
and value of cars. The jury found 
against the Company. 

ROEBLING LOSS 

The Roebling loss at Trenton is 

total No evidence of incendiarism is 


possession of the adjusters. 


MAYOR-ELECT GOT BIG LINE 


Mayor-elect Smith, of Philadelphia, 
landed a $30,000 premium shortly be- 
fore election when he captured the sub- 
line in the Quaker city. His 
agency represents the National Surety 
Company. 


way 


NOT ENTITLED TO RECOVERY 


Insurance Company Contends Mortga- 
gee a Necessary Party to Action 
Under Policy 


The North British & Mercantile has 
appealed from the judgment of the New 


Jersey District Court, in which Mar- 
tin A. Rose of Union County, N. J., 
was the plaintiff. 

The insured property was located at 
Midway and Hunter avenues, north of 
the city line of Plainfield, N. J., and 
was known as the Dr. Gilbert House. 


The policy was for $6,600. Incendiarism 
was suspected, but not proved by Rose, 
The Company's adjustment of loss was 
$4,403 and the lower court gave judg- 
ment in favor of Rose for $4,898. 

The insurance company appealed 
and at the argument contention was 
made in its hehalf that at the time the 
policy was executed the title of the 
property was not in Rose, but in the 
Mountain View Heights Realty Com- 
pany, with which he was connected, 
being a real estate operator in the 
locality of Plainfield. 


The insurance company’s’ counsel 
contended that the case should never 
huve gone to a jury, as upon the dis- 
puted facts and law Rose had failed to 
make out due performance by him of 
tLe policy conditions and failing thus 
to sustain the burden he was not en- 


titled to have any recovery. The prop- 


erty being mortgaged, it was argued 
that the morgagee was a necessary 


party to action on the policy. 


FIRE HEADQUARTERS BURN 

Firemen of Masonville,N. J., were un- 
able to do anything for themselves 
when their headquarters in the center 
of the village caught fire. Those first 
on the scene were able to save the 
chemical engine just before the roof 
fell in, but all of the furnishings were 
burned. The firemen were preparing 
for a supper for Saturday evening to 
raise funds for a chassis for the chem- 
ical engine. 

Mount Holly firemen responded to 
help out their brothers, but by the 
time of their arrival there was nothing 
for them to do. The fire company had 
a meeting, and, being cold, used a wood- 
burning stove to heat the building. It 
is thought that heat from this caused 
the fire. 


APPOINT L. E. MACKALL 

Luther E. Mackall, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant general manager of 
the National Surety Co., was formerly 
connected with the surety department 
of the Globe Indemnity Co., and before 
that with the American Bonding Co. 
His work “The Principles of Surety 
Underwriting,” has had a wide reading. 





KENZEL GETS IMPERIAL 
The Kenzel Agency has been ap- 
pointed metropolitan agents for the Im- 
perial. 


GET AETNA FOR RYE 
Klatte & Reynard were appointed 
agents of the Aetna Accident for Rye, 
N. Y., and vicinity last week. 





The Gamewell Fire Alarm 
Telegraph Co. 


Fire Alarm and Police Telegraphs 
for Municipal and Private Plants 


OVER PLANTS IN ACTUAL 
SERVICE 


GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, M.ASS. 


AGENCIES 
5708 Grand Central Termi 
448 John Hancock Building, 
1216 Lytton Building, 
335 Wabash Building, 
915 Postal Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
304 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Utica Fire Alarm Telegraph Co., 
Utica, N. Y. 
Northern Electric Company Limited, 
Montreal, Canada. 
General Fire Appliances Co., Lrd., 
Johannesburg, South Africa 
Colonial Trading Co., Ancon; 
Canal Zone, Panama 
F. P. Danforth, 1060 Calle Rioja, 
Rosario de Santa Fe, Argentine Republic 


1500 





al, New York 
Boston, Maes. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Pittsburgh, Pa 





1853 Sixty-First Year 1914 


FARMERS’ 


Fire Insurance 
Company 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


Assets (Dec. 31, 1913). .$1,152,425 
Net Surplus “ 542,514 


W. H. MILLER, President 
A. S. McCONKEY, Secretary and Treasurer 











WILLIAM C. SCHEIDE & CO., Inc. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Re-Insurance in All Branches 











123 William Street 





E. F. FLINDELL 
Telephone John 2330 
Business Bound Throughout the United States and Canada 
FOR 
The Scottish Union and National Insurance Company 


New York City 














F. H. HAWLEY, Pres. 
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ORGANIZED 1848 


Gos Ohio’s Oldest and Strongest Company 
| Net Surplus Over $1,015,000.00 


W. E. HAINES, Secy. 





EK, SCHULTZ LOGUE BROS & 0 
General Agent General Agents 


Eastern Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and New York 


Western Pennsylvania 
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THREW OUT $45,000 
OF GOOD SECURITIES 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT'S SEVERE 
TREATMENT OF COMPANY 





C. C. of A.’s Short-Term Loans Not 
Included in Government’s State- 
ment—Stock Announcement 


of the 
United 


The action 
ment of the 
to credit 
short 


Treasury 
States 
of 
term loans made by Casu 
alty Company of America, despite the 
fact that there was no doubt 


Depart 
in refusing 
an $45,000 


amount for 


the 
about the 
reliability of these loans, has caused a 
considerable 


stir among surety men, 
particularly agents who feel that the 
Department was somewhat hasty inits 
action, and even unfair in view of the 


large interests involved. 
There is but commendation 
for the desire of the Treasury 


nothing 
Depart 


ment to safeguard the public, but in 
the .case of gilt-edge assets it is un 
just to hold a stop watch, when a 
quarterly examination is about to be 


made public. 


The Short Term Loans 


On November 12 the Treasury De- 
partment called the attention of the 
Casualty Company of America to a 
credit for $45,000 for short term loans 


made in its financial statement, say 
ing that no information had been-fur 
nished as to the nature of the security 
upon which these loans were based. Ii 
requested that the Department be fur 
nished with a complete schedule, giv 
ing the separate items, the nature of 
the collateral, etc The Department 
said it must have the information by 
November 15, noon 

This letter was received by the com 
pany on November 13 

The Casualty Company of America 
informed the Treasury Department 
that the short term loans were made 
to Corliss, Coon & Co., the collar con 
cern, and E. W. Edwards & Son, a 
department store, Syracuse and Roch 
ester, N. Y. 

The notes were purchased through 
the Manufacturers’ National Bank of 
Troy, and the Casualty Company of 
America sent a letter to the bank ask 


ing that a statement ‘be made immedi- 
ately regarding the reliability of the 
loans. 

Bank Tells of Reliability of Loans 


Instead of communicating directly to 
the Treasury Department the bank 
sent the information to the home of 
fice of the company; the letter in part 
following: 

“You will remember that you desired 


to use some of your 
earlier in the year to 
maturity at the time courts would be 
in session and you would be called 
upon for a large amount of payments 
in settlement of suits, etc., and that 
you talked with me about investing the 
money in something that could be sold 
at a later date. I was fearful that 
anything you could buy earlier in the 
year might fall in value and thought 
it was best to invest in short time 
loans that you might be certain would 
be paid at maturity. Having a 


surplus funds 
have a certain 


close 


knowledge of the corporations of E. W 
Edwards & Son and Corliss, Coon «& 
Company, | selected those notes for 
you because the maturities best suited 
your purposes, and because of my in 
timate acquaintance with their affairs 
I was certain the notes would be paid 


without delay. On this point, there is 
no question whatever; in fact, if you 
will consider it, we should like to make 


you an offer at this to take the 


paper off your hands.” 


lime 


Sends Representative to Washington 


Before November 15, however, a rep 


resentative of the Casualty Company 
of America had gone to Washington 
and met Doctor Jordon, Statistician 
McCoy and Chief Clerk Reitzel, of the 
Section of Surety Bonds. The situa 
tion was explained to Assistant Treas 


urer Dymock, also, over the telephone 
and the representative of the company 
was advised that he would take up the 


matter with the Treasurer, and re 
quested that the representative of the 
Casualty Company of America call at 
noon the next day. He called up the 
home office and was advised that the 
Manufacturers’ Bank of Troy would 
practically guarantee the notes and 
that its president would be at the home 
office of the company at noon on No 
vember 15. The Treasury Department, 
upon learning these facts, then agreed 
to allow the notes in question as an 
asset, which would give the company 
a surplus of about $14,539. The Treas 
ury Department was then notified if 
there was any question as to the guar 
antee reaching Washington, the same 


should go forward by telegraph. A rep 








Home Office 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


AMERICAN FIDELITY COMPANY 


Accident, Health and Burglary Insurance 
We have attractive contracts for good agents 


WRITE 


Montpelier, Vermont 


ro 








507 Maunsey Building, 








OPEN TERRITORY 


In Maryland, West Virginia and Delaware for Agents to sell new form 
Contract to men and women, ages 16 to 70, in all occupations. 
and $32, paying $5 to $25 weekly indemnity covering every accident and all sicknesses. 
For Particulars Write 

ROBERT M. BAYLO 
COMMONWEALTH CASUALTY COMPANY, 


of Commercial 


Premiums $8, $14, $20, $26, 


R, Manager 
Baltimore, Md. 





CHANGES 


CC VERING 


IN OCEAN POLICY 


PUBLIC LIABILITY 


Broaden Scope of Injuries—No Pre- 


resentative of the Surety Department mium Charge on Wages of 
agreed to call up the home office of the Drivers 
Casualty Company of America in the 
event that the guarantee did not reach The Ocean Accident & Guarantee is 
them. issulng a new policy contract in the 
Corrected Exhibit writing of public liability insurance. In 
Under date of November 18 the Ca describing 1¢ vOlicy the Company 
ualty Company of America re ed tl says 
following letter from Assistal secre lt — ‘ : 
rn 1 igTa} £ 
tary Newton, of the Treasu Depa ; 
ment izgreements e ¢ ) injuries it 
uding at ‘ esulting 
The receipt is acknowledged of es 
. erefrom vhethe stantaneous 0 
your communication of the 15th " 
inst., relative to the exhibit of pre { rhis phraseoi . 
miums reported on page 4 of you eaning an¢ nclusiv t cope 
(Continued on page 19.) Some ici lo not clea! ( e! 
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leged accidents as 





well as accidents 
which are know to have occurred, Our 
policy covers both, because in this 
same paragraph we use the phrase 
o:ogy accidentally suffered or alleged to 
ave been suffered Another notable 
thing about this same paragraph of 
tre policy is that accidents occurring 
iway from the assured’s premises are 
covered just as much as those which 
occur in and upon the assured’s pre 
mises 
“In paragraph 4 of the insuring 
agreements we undertake to pay taxed 
costs and interest on the full amount 
o! the judgment, not merely on that 
art of the judgment which is within 


limits, 
th most of 


the 


as 1S 


practice 


our competitors 
“The limits of insurance apply only 
the indemnity provided in paragraph 
2 of the insuring agreements The 
expense incurred in carrying out the 


} 
t ] 


obligations embodied in Paragraph 3, 

i and 5 of the insuring agreements we 

pay in addition to the policy limits 
This policy in common with all 


tLer public liability excludes 
elevator 


noli 
poiicies 


accidents, but it should be 
noted that this exclusion as expressed 
1 sub-division (2) of condition B does 
ot include derricks, dumbwaiters and 
lock and tackle. We specifically cover 
ccidents caused by these devices un 
our Public Liability Policy, and we 
harge no more for it than is charged 
¥ other standard companies 
‘In condition F of this new form of 
licy no premium charge is made on 
the salaries or wages of executive 
officers, clerical office employes, 
draughtsmen, drivers, chauffeurs and 
elevator operators This is a new de- 
parture, because the practice hereto- 
fore has been to charge a premium on 
the wages of drivers, chaffeurs and ele- 





vator operators unless concurrent 
teams, automobile or elevator insur 
ace is carried with the same company 

“In condition J ten days’ notice of 
cancellation is required This does 
away with the possibility of the insur- 
ance bei cancelled without reason 
able notice.” 





PROMOTES HARRY E. MOORE 
Harry E. Moore, heretofore in charge 
Massachusetts B. & I. Co.'s com 
dent and health lines for 
England territory, has been 
the position of manager 
Company's accident and 
Commercial and 
the New Eng 
Commercial and 
Premium departments 
consolidated or the fifth 
ce premises at 
‘t, Boston. The new quar 
ible directly at 85 State 

with ele 


of the 
mercial 
the New 
promoted 
for all of 
health li 
Monthly Premiums 

land territory The 
the 


ace 


to 
the 
nes, both 


Tor 


ove beet! 
floor of t 
SS Stat 


home offi 





ters ss 


10 


to 


acc 
street or at 
vator service 


Doane street, 
the fifth floor 
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WILL TRY TO SMASH LAW Throw out $45,000 


COMPENSATION IN PENNSYLVANIA 
Manufacturers See Unconstitutional 
Provisions—Casualty Men 
Satisfied 





Pittsburgh casualty underwriters 
were in the main pleased with the an- 
nouncement of the State insurance 
board as to the rates which are to ob- 
tain under the compensation law, says 
the Pittsburgh Post. The general view 
of the fraternity was expressed by one 
manager as follows: “The announce- 
ment of the State Fund board indicates 
that they are not going to pursue tac- 
tics employed in other States. The 
State Fund has an important function 
to perform under Pennsylvania com- 
pensation. There are a great many 
lines of work which are on the prohib- 
ited list of stock companies and with- 
out the State Fund employers in such 
lines would have no way of insuring. 

“The differential of 10 per cent. in 
favor of State insurance may appear to 
many as being sufficient to call for a 
preference of State Fund insurance 
over that of stock companies. As 
against this differential, of course, is 
the protection provided by stock com- 
panies in certain ways that is not pro- 
vided by State Fund; the most import- 
ant of which is the defense of suits. 
I happen to know of a very large con- 
cern employing thousands of employes 
that is arranging to attack the con- 
stitutionality of the workmen’s com- 
pensation act from five or six different 
directions, and I have no doubt there 
will be thousands of suits filed on ac- 
count of injuries, on the question of the 
constitutionality of the act, casual em- 
ployment, disfigurement, loss of serv- 
ice, and for other reasons. Of course, 
in all these the stock company 
under their contract provides legal de- 
fense and the payment of judgments, 
while State Fund affords no protection 
whatever. 


cases 


Time Limit Important 


“The fact that the statement refers 
to compensation being paid if an acci- 
dent is reported within seven days, 
shows clearly that the attitude of the 
State Fund will probably be to adhere 
strictly to this limit of time; in fact, 
the law gives the commission no au- 
thority to pay compensation if an accli- 
dent is reported later than seven days. 

“IT want to take with the state. 
ment on the question of assessments. 
While there is no provision in the law 
for assessing a policyholder there is a 
provision for a policyholder’s premium 
being increased if circumstances re- 
quire it. It looks as though they were 
simply playing on a difference in the 
meaning of the terms ‘assessments’ and 
‘premium.’ There can be no doubt,that 
the subscriber’s premium can be in- 
created whether it is called an assess- 
ment or not, and he will have to pay it. 
‘A rose by any other name would smell 
as sweet.’ 

“There is just one feature about the 


issue 


statement that strikes me as being 
quite amusing: They speak about fur- 
nishing insurance at a less cost, etc., 


and although they are supposed to em- 
ploy experts, competent managers, etc., 
they by their own statement have to 
fall back on the stock companies for 
their rates, and instead of putting out 
their own rates they simply say their 
rates will be 19 per cent. less than 
the companies’ rates, which 
means that in order to know what the 
rates will be every prospective sub- 
scriber must wait until the companies 
put out their rates and then deduct 10 
per cent. to find out what the State 
rate is.” 


stock 


CETS SOUTHWESTERN AGENCY 

Walter F. Errickson 
igent of the Southwestern 
Newark on Wednesday 


was appointed 


for 


Surety 


of Good Security 


(Continued from page 17.) 


Financial Statement for the quar- 
ter ended September 30, 1915, and 
enclosing a corrected exhibit there- 
of. 

This exhibit has been examined 
and checked, and your statement 
has been made to conform to the 
figures used in the corrected ex- 
hibit, as furnished by you. 

R. B. NEWTON, 


Letter a Surprise 
The letter of the President of the 
bank, which should have gone to Wash- 
ington, but went to New York instead, 
was forwarded to the Treasury De- 
partment on November 20, a telegram 


advising the Department that it was 
going forward the same day. On the 
same day, November 20, Mr. Newton 


wrote the Casualty Company of Amer- 
ica as follows: 

The receipt is acknowledged of 
your communication of the 15th 
Inst., in which you state that the 
Manufacturers’ National Bank of 
Troy will communicate with this 
Department with reference to the 
short term loans, for which credit 
is claimed by your company in its 
quarterly financial statement, in 
the amount of $45,000. 

In reply, you are informed that 
up to the present date no infor- 
mation has been received from the 
Manufacturers’ National Bank con- 
cerning this matter. Your Mr. 
Kemp, while in the Department re- 
cently, stated that evidence would 
be furnished the Department show- 
ing that the Manufacturers’ Na- 
tional Bank had guaranteed the 
payment of the notes in question. 
No such evidence has been fur- 
nished either by your company or 
the bank. 

Without such information, the 
Department has been unable to al- 
low your company credit for the 
item in question, with the excep- 
tion of one note in the amount of 
$5,000, in which case evidence of 
payment was submitted by your 
Mr. Kemp. 

R. B. NEWTON. 
Change in Stock 

The management of the Casualty 
Company of America has called a spe- 
cial meeting of the stockholders for 
December 2 to vote upon the plans for 
refinancing the company, which include 
cutting the present capital in half and 
then issuing additional new capital at 
double par to bring the total capital up 
to $500,000 and at the same time create 
a surplus of $500,000. These plans are 
suggested by the officers and directors 
with a view of creating a substantial 
working surplus. 

Would Require 90 Per Cent. 
miums for Reserve 

In a circular to stockholders 
dent De Leon says: 

“The necessity for the proposed ac- 
tion is due to the drastic requirements 
of the New York reserve laws, which 
will make it necessary for this com- 
pany to set aside on December 31, 1915, 
for the purposes of reserves, approxi- 
mately 90 per cent. of its total premi- 
the These re- 


of Pre- 


Presi- 


um income for year. 
serves will be about as follows: $1,- 
400,000 loss reserve; $1,225,000 re-in- 


surance reserve, and $250,000 reserves 
for commissions, taxes and other 
charges; making a total of $2,875,000. 
After putting up these reserves, the 
company would be without any sur 
plus, and the stockholders, therefore, 
are obliged to make some provisions 
for a surplus over and above the capi 
tal stock of the company. 

“In order that this might be done 
with the least possible embarrassment 
to the stockholders, the plan set forth 
in the notice you have received was ap- 
proved by the directors and recom- 
mended to the stockholders During 
the past two or three years the com 
pany has enjoyed a very prosperous 
and profitable business. This is evi 


denced by the fact that the reserves of 
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No Red Tape and 
No Delay 


Incorporated April, 1905 


Hlinnia Surety Company 


HOME OFFICE, 134 S. La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
“WE ISSUE SURETY BONDS” 


Liberal Commissions _ :: 
WRITE TO DAY 


Local Agents Wanted Everywhere 


Attractive Contracts 








Assets 
Liabilities 
Capital 


Losses paid to June 30, 1915 


Health and 
Insurance; Liability Insurance—Em 
erty Damage), Automobile (Personal 


surance; Fly Wheel Insurance. 


The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
92 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 


Semi-Annual Statement June 30, 1915 
sede eee See 





Surplus over all liabilities ............ 
shatheh nhl dhekmaenniiteota siaboaiiatan 50,512,471.85 


This Company issues contracts as follows: 

Disability Insurance; Burglary, Larceny 
oyers, Public, 
njury, Property Damage and Collision), Physicians, 
Druggists, Owners and Landlords, Elevator, Workmen's 


8,129,567.28 
1,000,000.00 
2,635,390.47 


Fidelity Bonds; Surety Bonds; Accident, 
and Theft Insurance; Plate Glass 
Teams (Personal Injury and Prop- 


Compensation—Steam-Boiler In- 








Other lines written: 


Compensation, General Liability, 


Prudential Sasualty Sa. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Write for our SPECIAL BONUS OFFER for 

PERSONAL ACCIDENT AND HEALTH producers 
BURGLARY AND PLATE GLASS 
erty Damage, Collision, Employer’s Liability, Public, Teams, 
i Industrial Accident and Health. 

ASSETS OVER A MILLION 
SATISFACTORY SERVICE TO POLICYHOLDERS AND AGENTS 

REAM, IVES AND WRIGHTSON, Eastern Managers, 
24 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


Automobile Liability, Prop- 
Elevator, Workmen’s 











ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 





New England Equitable Insurance Co. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


INCORPORATED 1901 
PAID UP CAPITAL $1,000,000 


CORWIN McDOWELL, President 
B. J. TAUSSIG, Chairman of the Board 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
PLATE GLASS AND BURGLARY 
LIABILITY AND WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
AUTOMOBILE PROPERTY DAMAGE 
Efficient Service to Policy Holders, Agents and Brokers 








the company have increased since 1913 
over $900,000. In the largest sense, the 
money out of which these reserves 
have been built up has come from prof- 
itable operations. The loss reserves at 
December 31 next will have reached 
the maximum, and on the company’s 
present volume of business this reserve 
will decrease from this time on rather 
than increase, and will mean an in- 
crease in surplus each year hereafter.” 


MUST GIVE TRAVEL NOTICE 
Travelers Circularizes Policyholders 
That Company Must Be Notified if 

They Leave Country 
The Travelers has issued the follow- 
ing circular to policyholders: 

As it is impracticable to attempt 
to cover hazards incident to the ex- 
isting war under accident insur- 
ance policies, we are impelled to so 
advise our policyholders, and to 
notify them that the insurance 
under these policies will not cover 
the war hazards in the zone where 
such hazards prevail. 

We must therefore require that 
you will notify the Company in 
writing immediately upon your de- 
termination to leave this country 
for any part of Europe, Africa, Aus- 
tralia, or Asia. In such case we 
will forward to ypu a war rider for 
execution which will cover the 
hazards of life as fully as possible 
while excluding the hazards inci- 








INTERSTATE 
Life & Accident Company 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 








Accident, Health, 
Plate Glass and 
Weekly 
Life Insurance in 


Tenn., Geo. 
and Ky. 














Most Loyal Agency Force on Earth 


AND THERE’S A REASON 


Ask H. D. HUFFAKER, President 








dent to the war in the. zone where 
such hazards prevail. 

In the event that such notice 
shall not be given and the war 
rider executed by you as above in- 
dicated, the Company will be oblig- 
ed to terminate the insurance. 
This action is induced by the de- 
sire to maintain your insurance to 
the fullest extent possible under 
existing conditions. 
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Special Talks With Local Agents 














Isn’t it up to an in- 

Insurance Man surance agent to work 

Should Work himself harder than 

Hardest of All anyone else? Isn’t he 

his own boss—isn’t he 

driving himself instead of being 

driven—isn’t he plugging away for his 

own future—in other words isn’t he in- 

dependent? asks W. L. McNeill, of the 
Massachusetts Accident. 


Independence’ breeds contentment 
and contentment is a big asset in one’s 
life. 

It is all right for a clerk to work 
his head off—it shows that he is am- 
bitious—but he is ambitious for some- 
one else—he is making someone else 
contented, while an insurance agent is 
his own boss and reaps the harvest for 
himself. 

There are a great number of men 
paying rent—that continue to pay rent 
until they find they have really bought 
the house for their landlord—and then 
shudder at the days to come when 
they will be unable to pay any more. 

’Tis just the same with business—a 
gcod many men spend the best part of 
their lives working for someone else’s 
future, only to find that after years of 
hard work that they have no shelter. 

We all realize that an insurance 
agent has to work and then work some 
more, that he has to perspire to pros- 
per—but he derives the benefit of his 
perspiring, for the sweat which has 
rolled off of his face has not dropped 
into the pitfall of the “boss” but has 
flowed into a pool of contentment and 
independence and has developed into 
his old vision. 

It isn’t wise for a man to spend too 
much time working for someone else’s 
future when he can spend it building 
a future for himself, and that isn’t 
stingy because the one big necessity 
of life is contentment, and that cannot 
be had by one who is obliged to be de- 
pendent upon others in his old age. 

+ 


Working on the suppo- 
sition that there is a 
demand for accident 
and health protection in 
addition to that provid- 
ed by the compensation law, the Gen- 
eral Accident has instituted such a 
policy at a greatly reduced premium. 
It is described in the General’s Month- 
ly Review as follows: 


New Form 
of Factory 
Insurance 


“Since so many of the States have 
passed, and are now operating, com- 
pensation laws, most of which do not 
pay any indemnity for the first seven 
or fourteen days after an accident hap- 
pons, there has arisen a demand for a 
pclicy that will provide indemnity for 
the days that compensation does not 
cover, and also for indemnity for acci- 
dents occurring outside of hours of 
occupation and for sickness disability. 

“Since the majority of accidents oc- 
cur during hours of occupation, it has 
been the opinion of capable underwrit- 
ers that there might be some reduc- 
tion in the premium of a policy of this 
description. This matter has received 
careful attention at the home office, 
and we have just had printed what we 
think is the latest and most up-to-date 
health and accident contract in con- 
nection with factory insurance. 

“This new policy is known as ‘L. C..,’ 
which practically means ‘less compen- 
sation’; that is, no indemnity is paid 
in conjunction with compensation. In 
other words, this policy pays indem- 
nity for accidents happening during 
h urs of occupation for the first seven 
cr fourteen days according to the Act. 
It does not pay for accidental death or 
dismemberment, or for any time after 
the first seven or fourteen days for in- 
juries known as occupational injuries; 
that is, those received during hours of 
regular occupation or employment. 

“It pays for accidents happening out- 
side of hours of occupation covering a 


period of two years, also a. principal. 


sum for accidental death, dismember- 
ment and loss of sight. It pays illness 
indemnity for a period of six months. 
It carries with it other desirable fea- 
tures. It is written on the blanket or 
factory plan, either optional, as our 
‘C’ policy, or compulsory, as the ‘B.’ 

“We have found a number of em- 
ployers as well as employes who have 
been interested in just such a contract, 
and we see no reason why in compen- 
section States this policy should not be 
a ready seller, since it meets the re- 
quirements of men in conjunction with 
compensation, and provides very thor- 
Oughly for the necessities in case of 
loss of time through accident or illness. 
The premium on the contract is 75 
cents per month, and the commissions 
on the policy are the same as those 
paid on our factory ‘C’ or ‘B’ contract.” 





PUBLIC GIVEN PROTECTION 
National Casualty Co. Denies That 
Insurance is Gambling—Discus- 


sion of Frills 


The National Casualty Co. of Detroit, 
takes issue with Commissioner Win- 
ship, of Michigan, regarding some of 
the criticisms the latter made recently 
of accident insurance. It says that 
the Commissioner’s statement that any 
pelicy which does not protect a man 
against all that is likely to happen to 
him while working is not insurance—it 
i» gambling, is not true. Restricted 
policies are a necessity. How much 
can the working man spare and how 
much will he pay are vital questions. 
Thereafter it is a question of the broad- 
est coverage for the greatest number. 

“You can din into the ears of the 
public to your heart’s content the vir- 
tue of the policy it should buy, but it 
will buy only that which it fancies, 
ard it does not fancy a barebones pol- 
icy,” says the National Casualty. “Put 
two agents side by side, one offering a 
pelicy that we may liken to a large 
helping of roast beef, mashed potatoes 
and bread and butter, but nothing else, 
while the other is like an eight course 
table d’hote and gives a sniff of every- 
thing from soup to nuts. Both sell for 
the same money. Which will the public 
buy? Back to the kitchen with the 
reast beef. We know, for we have 
both kinds, and although we campaign 
incessantly for R. B., the other sells 
ten to one. 

A Personal Question 
“Mr. Winship also assails frills, but 


he starts with the wrong idea. They 
are not the foundation or original 
coverage, but merely represent addi- 


ticnal coverage of limited value, and 
frill coverage adds to salability. We 
venture Mr. Winship lives in a good 
looking house, with porches, decorative 
cornices, handsome entrance, trees and 
sirubbery. Why? Because he likes 
and pays for the frills. A log house 
wculd give him just as much protec- 
tion. We venture Mr. Winship’s 
clothes are well cut, and silk lined and 
very modish. Why? Because he likes 
tLe frills. He could have the same pro- 
tection from home made homespun gar- 
ments, but he turns them down, just 
as the buying public turns down the 
plain policies that carry no frills and 
ne exceptions, but lower indemnities. 

“The strongest corrective note sound- 
ed is his condemnation of the dishonest 
agent. There is the one spot where co- 
cperative work can be carried on and 
bring big corrective results. Mr. Win- 
ship and all commissioners, use your 
powers in that direction.” 





GLOBE’S ACCIDENT APPOINTMENT 
The Globe Indemnity has appointed 
Edgar V. Treacy assistant to N. W. 
Troutman, superintendent of the met- 
ropolitan accident and health depart- 
ment, Mr. Treacy started in his new 
position on Monday and will eventually 
spond his time among the brokers. 


W. E. SMALL 
A Strong Casualty Company 


ACCIDENT 
AUTOMOBILE 


Georgia Casualty Company 


MACON, GEORGIA 


President 


Surplus and Reserves over $800,000 


Writes the Following Forms of Casualty Insurance 
PLATE GLASS 
BURGLARY 


AGENTS WANTED IN UNDEVELOPED TERRITORY 
Apply PETER EPES, Agency Manager, Home Office. 


HEALTH LIABILITY 
ELEVATOR TEAMS 








HOME OFFICE, 


PLATE GLASS 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH 


R. R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
(Formerly The Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance Co.) 


47 CEDAR STREET 


CHARTERED 187% 


POLICIES 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


OF THE MOST 
APPROVED FORMS 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec 








GENERAL ACCIDENT 


FIRE and LIFE 


Assurance Corporation, Limited 
55 John Street, New York 
The Very Best Policies at Reasonable Prices, With Large Assets Behind Them 
ACCIDENT—HEALTH—LIABILITY 
Automobile, Elevator, Teams, Burglary, Workmen’s Compensation, Etc. 
C. NORIE-MILLER, United States Manager 


Metropolitan Department, 100 William Street, New York 
New England Department, 18 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 








HEAD OFFICE 


CHICAGO 
F. W. LAWSON 


General Manager 
Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 





THE SIGN OF GOOD 





Established 1869. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


CASUALTY INSURANCE 
F. J. WALTERS 


Resident Manager 
5S JOHN STREET 
New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 
Resident Managers 
New England 





PEE capes 


ORGANIZED 1886 


Nort American Accipent INSURANCE © 





THE ROOKERY 


CHICAGO 


AGENCY OPENINGS IN 
44 STATES 





1909 - . . $113,868 
1910 : ° i 239,463 
1911 : 341,399 
1912 . ° . 425,570 
1913 584,023 
1914 - - 769,776 


AGENTS WANTED IN 





Union Casualty Insurance Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ineome sarples te Peleyv Holders 
$9,488 $131,259 
43,293 169,463 
166.679 241,037 
273,970 . 278,776 
547,263 70, 395 


- 627,282 - - 343,161 


New an Pennsylvania — Maryland— Dhistnet of Columbaa 
Obhio— Michigan — IIhnow— Kentucky — Nebraska and Indiana 














THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 





November 26, 1915. 

















Liability Accident 












Burglary Disability 


Plate Glass 





Surety Bonds 


Automobile Liability and Property Damage 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Industrial Insurance 


Casualty Company of America 


Home Office: 68 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 

















American Central Life 


Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 














A CORRESPONDENCE COURSE OF 
INSTRUCTION IN LIFE INSURANCE 











Among the many advantages enjoyed 
by representatives of The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States 
is a Correspondence Course of instruction 
dealing with the fundamentals of life 
underwriting and the practical side of 
field work. 


While the Regular Course of 27 Lessons 
and Official Answers are _ reserved 
exclusively for Equitable representatives, 
the Preliminary Course consisting of 3 
Lessons will be sent to anyone on request. 


Address: 
Correspondence Course Bureau 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
P. O. Box 555 
New York City 











A District Agency Open in one of the Most Prosperous Sections 


of the United States. Will Consider Applications From First- 


class Men Only. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Des Moines, lowa 





State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 
WORCESTER, naghanmmeneee 


BURTON H. WRIGHT, President 
January 1, 1915 
RE: bb pxwinecdnseeawa aaa ee eae aes $46,516,911.00 
NN i kh rade aah wales wine eyre eine 43,315,986.56 


Surplus (Mass. Standard)............. 3,200,924.66 
INSURANCE IN PORCE ....cccccccees $179,895,636.00 


Substantial gains made in all departments. 








New policy contract, embodying every up-to-date feature. 
Increased dividend scale in which all policies share. 
Occasionally we have an opening. 


EDGAR C. FOWLER 


Superintendent of Agencies. 

















Capacity For Local Agents 


You can use our capacity as your own to take care of additional business 
beyond the capacity of admitted Companies. 


Our capacity is as high as $150,000 on a single risk with immediate binders 
and 10% commission to brokers. Guaranteed Underwriters. Use our special 
Surplus Line Department. Special liberal policies for Baggage Insurance. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago 


19 Cedar St. 1015 California St. #4, eet St. Nicollet Ave. 
NEW YORK DENVER DULUTH INNEAPOLIS 
Ford B 17 St. John St 23 Leadenhall St. 

DETROI MONTREAL LONDON 


THESE OFFICES GIVE YOU THE BEST THERE IS IN INSURANCE SERVICE 











PURELY MUTUAL CHARTERED 1857 


THE 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GKO. C. MARKHAM, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,365,299,749 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS to the number of 11,613 (out of 43,541 
applicants) applied for $54,587,290 of additional insurance in The 
Northwestern during 1914. 

NORTHWESTERN POLICIES are easiest to sell and stay longest in force. 

Mortality 55.87%. Interest 4.97%. Expense 10.53%. 

AGENTS PROTECTED by enforced No-Brokerage and Anti-Rebate Rules. 




















It Will Pay You to Investigate 
lnceme Insurance Before Selecting Your Company “‘Large Dividends” 
‘ Write to 
Corporation Insurance H. F. NORRIS Lew Cost 
Partnership Insurance Superi dent of A i Service Policy 






























